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PREFACE. 


HE following Ballads were originally published 

in Fraser's Magazine, through the course of 

the year 1838. The favourable opinion which 
was then expressed concerning them by competent 
judges has induced the present proprietor to rescue 
them from the ordinary fate of fugitive pieces, and 
give them to the world in a more permanent shape. 
Had the Author been spared to undertake him- 
self the business of republication he would doubt- 
less have made many corrections, especially in the 
notes. He repeatedly shews himself sensible of 
the faults which he was likely to commit, as being 
necessarily by the nature of his position an ephe- 
meral and to a certain extent a political writer: 
and at the very close of his work he speaks of the 
apparent justice with which a charge of flippancy 
may be preferred against notes written in the 
usual hasty style of Magazine composition, and in 
English, on matters deemed worthy of the gravest 
attention, This temporary and superficial character 
it has not been found easy wholly to eradicate: 
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nor indeed would it have been desirable to do so, 
as it must have destroyed the peculiar features 
which are stamped as on this, so on every produc- 
tion of Dr Maginn’s pen, and exceeded even the 
widest construction of the duty of an Editor, whose 
imprimatur, far from being the same as that of an 
Author, simply engages him to remove what he 
believes to have been excrescences, such as any 
man’s calmer judgment would naturally have re- 
jected. It is with this view that besides several 
alterations in the text of the Ballads, some affecting 
the language, others the sense, considerable omis- 
sions have been made in the Notes, which as they 
stood contained many passages fairly liable to 
objection. Dr Maginn’s constitutional vivacity, 
heightened as it was by. keen political feeling, had 
led him sometimes to introduce allusions foreign 
to the subject, at others to treat even matters 
of legitimate discussion in what may be called a 
party spirit, grateful no doubt to the readers of a 
periodical, but proportionately distasteful to those 
for whom it possesses no such adventitious interest. 
This was particularly discernible in the remarks on 
Buttmann, whom he apparently regarded with the 
natural antipathy of a conservative to a reformer 
in literature, of an amateur to a professional scho- 
lar. Enough has been retained in these pages to 
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shew the strength of the sentiment without its 
virulence—the ground of the difference apart from 
the exaggerated form which it occasionally took. 
Whatever may be thought of the real merits of the 
questions at issue, the sprightly vigour and shrewd 
common sense of tle English litterateur seem fairly 
to entitle him to the praise of incidental success. 
Bentley is now universally held to have been victo- 
rious in his celebrated controversy : yet his oppo- 
_ nents still obtain credit for their singular ingenuity ; 
and so the discursive facility displayed in these 
annotations, as in those of Dr Hodgson on his 
translation of Juvenal, may be admired by one 
who thinks most slightingly of their desultory at- 
tacks on the heavy-armed forces of German criti- 
cism. Any traces of self-confidence and ostenta- 
tious superficiality which they may shew, are hardly 
‘likely in the present state of scholarship to do 
much harm by the force of example—while their 
airy buoyancy may suggest some practical hints to 
the more profound and serious students who now-a- 
. days approach such subjects. 

In turning from the Notes to the Ballads them- 
selves, it is not, necessary to speak longer in the 
language of apology. It is a trite, but a true say- 
ing, that our age, whatever may be the defects of 
its positive character, has preeminently the faculty 
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than most will admit to exist between the Tale of 
Troy divine and the Fairy Queen. It is a sufficient 
condemnation of the various specimens of Hex- 
ameter translation which have been published of 
late years to say, that they answer to nothing in 
English. A really successful version of Homer, 
when made, will appear in some form already exist- 
ing in our literature. Such an attempt is in no 
way superseded by the present publication, which 
will rather serve it as a prelude and harbinger. 
On the other hand, no triumphs of subsequent cul- 
tivation can detract from the merit of..a work by 
which the ground was first broken up: a work 
which, like The Lays of Ancient Rome, its natural 
associate in the public mind, though its junior in 
point of time, aims at resolving into their con- 
stituent elements, whether primary or not, the 
records of a nation’s antiquity. | 


J.C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE prevailing opinion in ancient times was, that ΄ 
the poems of Homer were written, or rather 
sung, in detached pieces. "Έγραψε δὲ, says Suidas, τὴν 
Ἰλιάδα, οὐχ ἅμα, οὐδὲ κατὰ τὸ συνεχὲς, καθάπερ ovyxeiras: 
GAN’ αὐτὸς μὲν ἑκαστὴν ῥαψφδίαν γράψας ἐν τῷ περινοστεῖν 
τὰς πόλεις τροφῆς ἕνεκεν, ἀπέλιπε. The common story 
is, that these scattered fragments were put into 
the order in which we now have them by Pisistra- 
tus. If he did so, well may the inscription said to 
have been engraven on his statue recite it as one 


of his proudest boasts. 
eB τὸν Ὅμηρον 


θροισα, σποράδην τὸ πρὶν ἀειδόμενον, 

All critical readers of Homer know, that the 
Scholia on Dionysius the Thracian, cited by Leo 
Allatius de Patria Homeri, Eustathius, Josephus, 
Aulus Gellius, Libanius, #lian, tell the same story. 
Cicero believed it :—‘ Quis doctior iisdem illis tem- 
poribus, aut cujus eloquentia litteris instructior, 
quam Pisistrati, qui primus Homeri libros, confusos 
antea, sic disposuisse fertur, ut nunc habemus ?’— 
De Oratore. The honour, however, is claimed for 
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Lycurgus, that he brought the whole poems to 
Sparta from Ionia, about three hundred years 
before the days of Pisistratus. Plutarch, in -his 
life, tells us that Lycurgus gathered the fragments 
in Asia, and introduced them to the Greeks, among 
' whom their renown was as yet obscure [δόξα--- 
ἀμαυρὰ]. lian asserts, that he brought back the 
poems entire: "Owe δὲ Λυκοῦργος ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος ἀθρόαν 
πρῶτον els τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἐκόμιζε τὴν Ομήρου moinow, Solon, 
also, who preceded Pisistratus, has some share of 
the glory. Diogenes Laertius thinks the ald legis- 
lator did more for Homer than his successor: 
Μᾶλλον οὖν Σόλων “Ounpoy ἐφώτισεν ἢ Πεισίστρατος, ὥς 
φησι Διευχίδας ἐν πέµπτῳ Μεγαρικώ». 

No ancient author, I believe (except the Chori- 
zontes, who maintained that the Ildad and Odyssey 
were written by different persons, and supported 
their argument by a piece of stupid criticism, 
which is found in the Venetian Scholia, 1, 8. 356, 
and which I may hereafter take an opportunity of 
noticing), imagined that the works gathered by 
Pisistratus, or Solon, or Lycurgus, were not written 
by one man, and that one man named Homer. 
It was reserved for modern times to start the 
astounding doctrine that these divine poems are 
the production of different hands. I am not ig- 
norant of the talent, learning, and industry of 
Wolf; but I should as soon believe in four and 
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twenty contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
Homers, as in four and twenty contemporary 
Shakespeares, or Miltons, or Dantes. 

More than seven and twenty centuries have 
rolled away ney Home’ time, according to his 
received date; 4nd, in all languages, half-a-dozen 
names have not been produced who can be allowed 
to approximate to him. I firmly believe he has 
had but one equal, and even the greatness of his 
genius is disputed—by those, however, who, in my 
opinion, are not capable of appreciating either 
Shakespeare or Homer. I look only to the in- 
ternal evidence of the poems themselves. As for 
external evidence, we know as much of Homer as 
the earliest Greek writer who mentions him. The 
poems were in all men’s mouths before history or 
biography—far before criticism or antiquarianism, 
were thought of; and Herodotus himself tells no- 
thing certain of their author. 

The stories of scholiasts and grammarians; 
picked up from obscure and idle sources, are no- 
thing more than guesses or fictions, on which no 
reliance can be placed. How little do we in reality 
know of Solon, or Lycurgus, or Pisistratus! It is 
highly probable that men, legislating for rude com- 
munities, would be anxious to furnish their people 
with the means of enjoying the strains of their 
national favourite, which were, besides, manuals of 

]—2 
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their religion and records of their ancient history ; 
but they did no more than direct that the public 
reciters of the poems, the Rhapsodists, should sing 
them in order. Such was the regulation of Hip- 
parchus, as we are informed by Plato; the same 
we are told of Solon. Pisistratus might, perhaps, 
have directed the details of an edition, as Ptolemy 
did some three centuries later; but I should as 
readily credit that the poems were written by 
different persons, whose labours were afterwards 
gathered and soldered into a whole by a man of 
another age, as I should credit the Voyage of 
Ulysses. The thing is merely impossible ; 

And what’s impossible can’t be, 

And never, never comes to pass. 

Scaliger, I believe, first started the hypothesis 
in his Poetics; a work, of which the taste and 
judgment are in an inverse ratio to its learning; 
and Giambattista Vico, about the beginning of the 
last century, put it forth with much ability, in his 
Principi di Scienza Nuova. Wolf, at the end of - 
the century, in his Prolegomena, collected all that 
learning and ingenuity could effect for the same 
purpose; and he has succeeded in convincing some 
scholars. Sir Walter Scott, I am told, used to call. 
it the great literary heresy; and so must every one 
who looks upon the poems with critical or poetical 
eye. It is possible, nay, certain, that many lines, 
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and some whole passages, are interpolated; and 
we must often agree with Payne Knight, though 
certainly not so far as to retrench with him about 
two thousand lines: but I think it possible, also, 
that the obelising hand of Aristarchus sometimes 
went too far, and that many genuine lines were 
rejected. It may be true, for instance, that the 
adventure of Dolon, which forms the tenth book of 
the Iliad, may have been inserted, as Eustathius 
tells us, by order of Pisistratus; though I do not 
believe anything of the kind: but that any mind 
but one, and that of the highest class of human 
mind, not only for the execution of details, but for 
the general ordering and regulating of a whole, 
originally directed the march of the poems, will 
appear incredible to those who have critically 
considered what epic poetry is. 

So far from the Ikad being a collection or 
miscellany of ballads, composed at fits and starts 
by various minstrels, and then pieced together in 
ages afterwards, the fact is, that it is the only epic 
poem ever written of which the unity is perfect 
and complete, and in which it would be impossible 
to disturb the order of the several parts of the 
poem without marring the regular and connected 
sequence of the entire. The Zneid is quite dis- 
connected. The adventure of the first and fourth 
books has nothing to do with those of the re- 
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mainder; it does not unite with them, far less 
influence them. The fifth book is a clumsy inter- 
polation. Hardouin justly remarks, that the story 
of the sack of Troy, and the wanderings of Aneas, 
might have been as well told to Latinus or Evander 
as to Dido; and the funeral games better per- 
formed in honour of Pallas.than of Anchises, who 
makes no appearance in the poem until he is dead. 

Milton well knew, though his commentators, 
including Addison, do not [Bentley, of course, ex- 
cepted; but he was otherwise employed, in his 
wonderful edition of Milton], that the epic charac- 
ter could not be sustained throughout Paradise 
Lost; and, accordingly, he plainly tells us, in the 
ninth book, that he changes his notes to tragic. 
In the Iliad, on the contrary, the theme laid down 
is pursued, from beginning to end, with all the 
precision of a logical argument. The greatest 
warrior of the host assembled round Troy forsakes 
the cause in an excess of just anger. To shew 
that his presence is not indispensable towards suc- 
cess, the king of men determines on active opera- 
tions at once without him, and musters his army 
for the fight. All the accidents of war ensue— 
battles, charges, retreats, duels, truces. The first 
day’s combat has been such, that the Greeks feel 
it necessary to call in the spade to the assistance 
of the sword; and they intrench. Still more dis- 
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astrous is the second day’s battle. Heaven de- 
elares decidedly against them; and the victorious 
Hector bivouacs amid bis watchfires in the field, 
waiting impatiently for morning to attack the 
hostile lines. Then is the indignant prophecy of 
Achilles remembered, that his arm would ere long 
be needed; and his intrepid cousin, his aged tutor, 
and the most eloquent chieftain of the host, are 
sent with rich gifts to supplicate him to return: 
but in vain. The vicissitudes of warfare again fill 
the scene. We have a night adventure, which 
certainly is not necessary in the story; but an 
epic poem and a romance are two different things. 
The main theme of the Iliad is war, and every ac- 
cident of war should therein have a place. Among 
these, the employment of espionage and the sur- 
prise of an unguarded camp are prominent; and, 
therefore, I pay no attention to the tradition al- 
ready noticed, that the Dolonia was inserted by 
Pisistratus. Then follow sallies from the intrench- 
ments, storming of walls, desperate defence of 
position after position, with gleams of success, 
followed by irretrievable defeat; when the hero, 
moved by the tears of his friend, consents to allow 
his troops to rush to the rescue, but refuses to 
stir in person. For a time the rush is successful, 
and the assailants are driven back; but the leader 
of the rescuing division is soon slain, and the rout 
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is more hopeless than before. In triumph then 
rises before us Hector, radiant in gloriously won 
arms, the hero of his country, generous, true- 
hearted, noble, brave, about {ο receive, with swell- 
ing heart, the reward of a thousand valiant actions, 
by the prostrate subjugation and expulsion of the 
enemies of his land and lineage. His sword is 
raised to smite resistlessly, when upon the ears of 
his panic-stricken followers falls that battle-cry so 
fatally remembered which tells the appalling story 
that Achilles is in the field again. The rout is in- 
stantly checked; and, in the morning, the furious 
and heart-broken warrior, reconciled to the king, 
and girt with armour forged by the god of Fire, 
sweeps raging to pitiless and indiscriminating’ 
slaughter. Ordinary war-adventures had been 
nearly exhausted; and now the immortals come 
down to the fight, and the River-god rises to do 
battle in vain with a man. All obstacles are 
speedily flung aside, and at last the closing hour 
arrives. Under the walls of Troy, hand to hand, 
and all alone, meet the two champions of their 
people in a single combat, which death only can 
conclude; and Hector falls. Then follow funeral 
games and funeral lamentations. Patroclus, and 
the chief who slew him, lie in a common death; 
and the victor Achilles honours his fallen friend 
with all the pomp of martial chivalry, while amid 
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the vanquished habitants of the beleaguered city 
bursts forth the wailing of women over the corpse 
of Hector, the gallant and the good. 

If Pisistratus put this together, he is a far 
greater poet than any of the four and twenty 
ballad-mongers whose purpurei panni he gathered 
and joined. What is the ballad of the Bravery 
of Diomed, for example, compared to the poem of 
the Iliad? Harmonious verse, stirring incident, 
picturesque description, profound thought, are to 
be found in every page; but the power of pro- 
ducing these, lofty as it is, falls far short of that 
mens divinior which can evolve such a work com- 
plete and absolute in all its numbers, with the be- 
ginning, middle, and end so closely, and as it were 
mathematically, linked together. Throughout the 
Iliad runs, also, one vein of thought, which it would 
be impossible to expect from unconnected writers. 
The battle-bards, working separately, could hardly 
be supposed to hold steadily in view a detestation 
of strife and quarrel, and yet that feeling strongly 
pervades the Iliad. Not only Nestor in the first 
book, and Phoenix in the ninth,—each in his several 
way deprecates anger, and counsels the suppression 
of revengeful feelings; but even the hero himself 
breaks into a passionate execration of discord, 
praying that it might perish from amid gods and 
men, when he finds that the consequence of his 
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own indulgence in wrath has been to stretch his 
brother in arms, the partner of his soul, in the gory 
dust. This moral follows from, not, as Bossu ab- 
surdly imagines, creates, the poem. But I am 
wasting my time. He who cannot see that the 
Tad was written by the same hand, from begin- 
ning to end, is past the help of couching; and I 
might as well attempt to describe the cartoons to 
a man in a state of physical blindness. Of the 
Odyssey I may speak hereafter. 

Vico says, ‘Che percio i popoli Greci cotanto 
contesero della di lui (Omero) patria, e’l vollero 
quasi tutti lor cittadino; perche essi popoli Greci 
furono quest Omero.’ 

There may be in this sentence either sense or 
nonsense. Nonsense in all its altitudes, if it be in- 
tended to maintain that what is the popular fancy 
can be best expressed by the people; or, as Vico 
phrases it, that the popolé Grecit were Omero; for 
the contrary is the fact. It is the Omeri—the 
Homers—who ultimately lead, and make the popols 
Greci. Sense, if it be intended to say that there is 
no Homer without the un-schoohnasterlike educa- 
tion of observation and memory. I should readily 
concede to Vico, or Wolf, that many a story is con- 
tained in the Homeric poems which their author 
had heard and embodied. ‘To us,’ he says, ‘the 
glory—the report only—has come down. We 
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know nothing of it.’ Thamyris, Demodocus, and 
other illustrious singers, are perpetually quoted. 
Nothing appears to me more absurd than the con- 
troversy about the reality of the events of the 
Iliad. It is highly probable that the tribes on the 
opposite coasts of the Archipelago had many a 
piratical war, ante Helenam, occasioned, in pretext, 
by the carrying off of a lady—in reality, by the 
pleasure of living a life of tumult and plunder. 
For Bryant and his school I feel no respect; but 
just as much as I do for those who made it a mat- 
ter of orthodoxy to believe in the Trojan war. 

I am well aware of the theory of Herbert in his 
work called Nimrod, after the mighty hunter. In- 
genious it is, and supported by a world of talent 
and erudition; but I think Homer is to be read 
literally. Some actual war, which appeared to him 
remarkable, suggested the song. It having been 
so suggested, genius did the rest. The four and 
twenty minstrels I must again dismiss, and agree 
with Aristotle, that θεσπέσιος ἂν φανείη Ὅμηρος παρὰ τοὺς 
ἄλλους (Poet xxiv.). Divine is Ἠοπιες ----[ἐ16 one 
Homer] above all others. The same Aristotle, 
who made for the use of Alexander the Great the 
most famous of the editions of Homer, thereby for 
ever ennobling the office of editor, also declares 
that the poet surpasses all, not only in style (λέξει), 
but in the intellectual faculty (d:avoig),—not merely 
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in the melody of versification and the choice of 
words, but in the philosophical arrangement afid 
consideration of the course of his poems, And 
Aristotle was a man worthy of all the worship ever 
bestowed upon him even by the blindest of his de- 
votees. They might not have known why they 
worshipped him, and often assigned absurd or false 
reasons for their idolatry; but they were not sub- 
stantially wrong when they bowed down before the 
ipse dixit. 

I have written more than I intended, and shall 
only say, that my own opinion is that the Iliad and 
Odyssey are, with no very important differences, as 
we now have them, the work of one man, who dwelt 
. on the Asiatic side of the Archipelago, or in the 
islands—perhaps Scio. I do not believe that he 
was a beggar-man, or a singing man, or a blind 
man. I do not think his name was Homer; and I 
look upon the derivations of that word which we 
find in the Greek scholiasts, men utterly ignorant 
of the principles of etymology, and the pedants 
who followed them, as mere trash. The meaning 
is to be sought elsewhere. I think he wrote or 
spoke his great poems as wholes, in Asia, and that 
they came over to Hellas piece by piece, after 
having filled the east with their fame; and that by 
the great men of Athens, or Sparta, they were ga- 
thered, not in the sense of making them into poems, 
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but of re-making them. They were, both before 
their importation and afterwards, sung in scraps, no 
doubt, just as Shakespeare or Milton is quoted by 
us in scraps. We do not sing our great poets— 
the Greeks did; but ‘To be or not to be?’ or, 
‘Hail, holy light! indicate to us fragments of 
Hamlet or Paradise Lost, just in the same way as 
the various ‘headings’ of the pieces sung by the 
Rhapsodists indicated fragments of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey ; and it would be as wise to consider, as 
the original arranger of the Shakespearean or Mil- 
tonic poems in their present shape, the industrious 
compiler who should restore them from Readers, or 
Speakers, or Elegant Extracts, as to confer the 
honour of making the poems of Homer on Pisistra- 
tus. If Wolf had tried to make an epic poem out 
of the abundant ballads of his native land, he would 
have found how hard was the task assigned by him to. 
the Athenian prince. It might not be unamusing to 
prove, in the manner of Wolf, that there were some 
dozen of Sir Walter Scotts. On Vico’s principle, 
it would not be hard to do'so. Sir Walter wove 
together the traditions of Scotland, and therefore 
the Scottish tribes furono questo Gualtero. [ 

But of this more than enough. Iam about to 
split Homer again into the rhapsodical ballads, not 
from which he was made, but which were taken 
from him. I am sorry that Chapman, whose ver- 
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sion must be considered the most Homeric ever 
attempted in our language, did not apply to the 
Odyssey the fourteen-syllable verse, which had suc- 
ceeded so well in the Jiiad. There appears to me 
greater opportunity for its flowing use in the more 
discursive poem; and Chapman had by no means 
the same command of the ten-syllabic distich. I 
have, however, long considered it as certain that 
the only metre in which the Iliad and Odyssey, as 
whole poems, can be adequately translated into 
English is the Spenserian. 

#lian enumerates the principal favourites of the 
ancients. 

“Ore τὰ Ομήρου ἔπη πρότερον διῄρηµενα ἦδον of madaioc 
οἷον ἔλεγον τὴν ἐπὶ Ναυσὶ μάχη», καὶ Δολωνίαν τινὰ, καὶ ᾿Δρι- 
orelay Αγαμέμνονος, καὶ Νεῶν Κατάλογο», καὶ που Πατρόκλεια», 
καὶ Λύτρα, καὶ ἐπὶ Πατρόκλῳ "Αθλα, καὶ ‘Opxioy ἀφάνισιν. 
Tatra ὑπὲρ τῆς Ἰλιάδος. Ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς ἑτέρας, τὰ ἐν Πύλῳ, 
καὶ τὰ ἐν Λακεδαίµονι, καὶ Καλυψοῦς ἄντρον, καὶ περὶ τὴν 
Σχεδίαν ᾽Αλκίνου ἀπολόγους, Κυκλωπίαν, καὶ Νεκυίαν, καὶ τὰ 
τῆς Κίρκης, Νίπτρα, Μνηστήρων Φφόνον, τὰ ἐν ἀγρφ, τὰ ἐν 
Aaéprov.— Lib. xlii. 14. 

‘The ancients sang the poems of Homer in 
detached portions. Such as the Battle at the 
Ships (Iliad, Book ΧΠΠ.) the Adventure of Dolon 
(X.), the Bravery of Agamemnon (XI.), the Cata- 
logue of the Ships (II.), the Adventure of Patroclus 
(XVI.), the ransoming [of the body of Hector] 
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(XXIV.), the Games over Patroclus (XXIII), the 
Breaking of the Oaths (IV.): these from the Iliad. 
From the other poem: The Adventures in Pylos 
(Odyssey, Book IIL), the Adventures in Lacedemon 
(IV.), the Cave of Calypso (V.), the Raft [which 
Ulysses constructed to leave Calypso’s island] (V.), 
the Tales told to Alcinous (VIII.), the Adventures 
with the Cyclops (IX.), the Visit to the Dead (X1.), 
the Adventures with Circe (X.), the Bath [of Ulysses, 
when he was discovered by his nurse] (XIX.), the 
Slaying of the Suitors (XXII.), the Adventures in 
the Country [with Eumeeus] (XIV.), the Visit to 
Laertes (XXIV.).’ 

Of these I have selected, as my commencing 
chaunt, the Niptra. My translation is accompanied 
by the original, side by side; so that ‘half of my 
page at least is good.’ I have followed the ordi- 
narily received Greek text. 


1. 


THE BATH OF ODYSSEUS. 


ODYSSEY. Boox XIX. 886-507. 


[OpyssEvs, in the disguise of a ragged beggar-man, has 
an interview with his wife; who does not recognise 
him. He tells her, as usual, a false story, 

Ψεύδεα πολλα λέγων ἐτύμοισιν ὁμοῖα" 

in which he represents himself as an acquaintance of 
her absent lord. She asks a description of his person, 
which he gives with much minuteness, and thereby 
convinces her of the truth of his assertion. She in- 
stantly extends the kindest hospitality to him, and 
orders Euryclea, his old nurse, to bathe his feet. The 
nurse complies the more willingly, as she is struck by 
the likeness of the poor stranger to Odysseus. ] 


H. B. 2 
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PHY de λεβηθ᾽ ere παμφανόωντα, 
Τοῦ πόδας ἐξαπένιζεν, ὕδωρ ὃ ἐνεχεύατο πουλὺ 


Ψυχρόν' ἄπειτα δὲ θερμὸν απήφυσεν. 


’ 
αὐτὰρ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
? > 2 98 , ‘ ὃς , , , η] 
Ίζεν ew ἐσχαρόφιν ποτὶ dé σκὀτον ἐτράπετ 
ala’ 
Autixa γὰρ κατὰ θυμὸν οἴσατο, µή € λαβοῦσα 
’ 
Ουλήν αἀμφράσσαιτο, 


1 » ww , 
καὶ αμφαδὰ ἔργα γένοιτο. 
Nite ὃ ap acco ἰοῦσα ἄναχθ cov’ αὐτίκα ὃ 
ὄγνω 


Ουλήν, 


τὴν ποτά µιν aus ἤλασε λευκῷ ὀδόντι, 
Παρνησόνδ᾽ ἀλθόντα, μετ Αὐτόλυκόν τε, καὶ 
υἷας. 
Μητρὸς εῆς πατέρ ἐσθλὸν, ὃς ἀνθρώπους ἐκό- 
καστο 
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CALDRON bright the old woman bore, 
To wash the stranger’s feet; 
Of water cold she poured in store— 
Then, to temper the bath, she filled it o’er 
With a stream of boiling heat. 


2 
By the fire Odysseus took his place ; 
But he quickly turned him round 
In the darksome shadow to hide his face, 
For he thought that his nurse’s hand would trace 
The scar of an ancient wound. 


3 
And he feared that she might with outcry rash 
His presence there betray ; 
And scarcely had she begun to wash, 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 
Above his knee that lay. 


4 
It was a wound from a wild boar’s tooth, 
All on Parnassus’ slope, 
Where he went to hunt in the days of his youth 
With his mother’s sire, with whom, in. sooth, 
In craft could no man cope. 
2—2 


20 ODYSSEY. XIX. 396—408. 


Κλεπτοσύνη 6’, ὄρκῳ τε’ θεὸς δέ οἱ αὐτὸς ἔθωκε», 
Ἑρμείας τῷ γὰρ κεχαρισµένα µηρία καῖεν 
Ἀρνών 40 ἐρίφων' ὁ dé οἱ πρόφρων au’ ὀπήδει. 


Αὐτόλυκος ὁ ἐλθων Ἰθάκης ἐς πἰονα δῆμον 
Παϊδα νέον «γαγαῶτα κιχήσατο θυγατέρος ns" 
Tov pa οἱ Εύρυκλεια φίλοις emi γούνασι θηκεν, 


wv 
Παυομένῳ doproo’ gros τ ἔφατ᾽ ἐκ T ovouacev’ 
µενῳ Cop 


εε Αν , 9 9s 4 ~ 4 , ad ό θη 
UTONUK 5 αυτος νυν ovo ευρέο; OTTL KE UAL 


Παιδὸς παιδὶ Φίλφῳ' πολυάρητος dé τοί ἐστιν.” 


Τὴν © avr Αὐτόλυκος ἀπαμείβετο, Φωνησέν re’ 

“TauBpos ἐμὸς θυγάτηρ τε, τίθεσθ ὄνομ᾽, ὅττι 
«kev εἴπω' 

Πολλοῖσιν γὰρ ἔγωγε ᾿ΟΔΥΣΣΑΜΕΝΟΣ τόὸ ἱκάνω, 

Ἀνδράσιν ἠδὲ «γυναιξὶν, ava χθόνα πουλυβότειραν' 

Te ὃ ᾿ΟΔΥΣΕΥΣ ὄνομ ἄστω. 
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5 
By Hermes’ grace, with oaths and lies 
His fraudful game he played ; 
And the god, for the blazing sacrifice 
Of kids’ and lambkins’ savoury thighs, 
Lent him his ready aid. 


6 
From Parnassus erst on a journey gone, 
To Ithaca’s isle he came; 
There he found that his daughter had borne a son, 
Whom they placed his grandsire’s knees upon, 
As he sate at the board, his supper done, 
And they asked him the boy to name. 


7 
And thus spoke out Euryclea fair, 
The infant’s nurse was she— 
‘Autolycus, name thy daughter’s heir, 
Whom thou long hast sought with many a prayer, 
Now lying upon thy knee.’ 


8 
‘Daughter and son,’ the old man said, 
‘What name I bestow, receive; 
As many a man, o'er earth wide-spread, 
Was opious to me when I hither sped, 
Be Opysseus the name I give(’). 


92 ODYSSEY. XIX. 409-420. 


ἐπώνυμον. αὐτὰρ Eywrye 
Ὁππότ ἂν ἠβήσας µητρωϊον ἐς μέγα δώμα 
"EXOn Παρνησόνὸ, 50: πού uot κτήµατ ἔασιν, 
Tav ot eyw wow, καί µιν χαίροντ' ἀποπέμψω.” 


Τῶν ἕνεκ ἠλθ ᾿Οδυσεὺς, ἵνα of πόροι ayaa 
δώρα. 

Tov μὲν ap Αὐτόλυκὸς Te καὶ υἱέες Αὐτολύκοιο 

Χερσίν + ἠσπαζοντο, ἔπεσσί τε μειλιχίοισιν᾿ 


Μητηρ ὃ Ἀμφιθέη [NT pos περιφῦσ' ᾿Οδυσῆϊ 


, ” a A 
Κύσσ apa µιν κεφαλήν τε καὶ ἄμφω φάεα καλα. 


~ , ff] 
Αὐτόλυκος ὃ υἱοισιν exexXeTo κυδαλίμοισιν 
a . ¥ 
Δείιπνον ἐφοπλίσσαι τοὶ ὸ ὀτρύνοντος ἄκουσαν' 
ry , - w 
Αὐτίκα 8 εἰσά γα ον βοῦν ἄρσενα πενταέτηρον᾿ 
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9 
By such a surname my grandson call; 
And when manhood’s years shall come, 
Send him to visit the ample hall, 
Where his mother was born, in Parnassus tall, 
And there I shall give him share of all, 
And send him rejoicing home.’ 


10 
Seeking these treasures rich and rare, 
Odysseus left his land; 
To Autolycus’ castle he made repair, 
And his grandsire, and his uncles there, 
Hailed him with friendly hand. 


11 


And the heart of his mother’s mother was blest 


With her dear grandson’s sight ; 
Closely she clasped him to her breast, 
And many a kiss on his cheek she prest, 

And on his eyes so bright. 


12 
Then Autolycus told his sons to spread 
A table for the feast; . 
And willing they did as their father said, 


23 


And a five-year-old steer was to slaughter led 


In honour of their guest. 


24 ODYSSEY. XIX. 421-432, — 


/ ό 
Tov δέρον ἀμφί 6° ἔπον, καὶ µιν διέχευαν ἅπαντα, 
’ wv “a / ο - 
Μίστυλλον + ap επισταµένως, weipav T οβελοϊ- 


σιν, 


’ , ’ ’ 
Ὠπτησάν τε περιφραδέως, δἀσσαντό τε μοίρας. 
C3) , A a > 9 / ὃν 
Ως τὀτε µεν προπαν nmap es Ίελιον καταὀυντα 
4 Ὁ 
Δαίνυντ  οὐδέ rt θυμὸς ἐδεύετο δαιτὸς εἴσης. 


*Huos ὃ ἠέλοις κατέὸυ, καὶ ert κνέφας ᾖλθεν, 
An tore κοιµήσαντο, καὶ ὕπνου dwpov ἕλοντο. 
"Ἠμος ὃ ἠριγένεια avn ῥοδοδάκτυλος ᾿Ἠως 

Bav ῥ ἴμεν es θήρην, ἡμὲν κύνες ἠδὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ 


Ύἱέες Αὐτολύκου μετὰ τοῖσι δὲ Sios Όδυσσευς 
"Hiev’ αἰπὺ ὃ Όρος προσέβαν καταειµένον ὕλ 
pos προσ ! om HJ 
~ , , 
Παρνησοῦ τάχα ὃ ἴκανον πτύχας ἠνεμοέσσας. 
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13 
υ 
They flay off its hide, they dress the inside, 
They cut it up joint by joint; 
With skill well tried, the flesh they divide, 
And, sliced into steaks, to the fire applied, 
Pierced on the toaster’s point (2). 


14 
And when at the fire it was fully done, 
Due portions they gave to all; 
They sate at the meal until set of sun, 
And when they rose, complaint was there none 
Of the well-shared festival. 


15 
When the sun in night had hid his ray, 
They sank in slumber sound; 
Until the rose-fingered queen of day 
Sprang from the dawn where her birthplace lay, 
And wakened man and hound. 


16 
And all at once the chase pursued 
Grandson, and son, and sire; 
They climbed the mountain crowned with wood, 
And soon in the windswept lawns they stood, 
Whence Parnassus’ heights aspire. 


26 ODYSSEY. XIX. 433-442. 


Ἠέλιος μὲν ἔπειτα νέον προσέβαλλεν αρουρας, 
"EE ἀκαλαῤῥείταο βαθυῤῥόου Ὠκεανοῖο. 


Οἱ ὃ ἐς βῆσσαν ἴκανον επακτῆρες' 


A wv 8 , ~ 
προ ὸ ap αυτών 
v . 9 - , Wee . , 4 ν 
Γχνι ερευνῶντες κύνες nicav’ αυταρ ὄπισθεν 
ε/ ~ 
Yiees Auroduxouv' μετὰ τοῖσι oe dios Οδυσσεὺς 


"Hi wv - ὸ , ὸ λ , wv 
tev αγχι κυνωνο κρα αων oo ιχοσκιον εγχο». 


” , “ , ’ 
"Ev0a ὃ ἂρ εν λοχμῃ πυκινῃ κατεκειτο µεγας 
ous’ 
.' A ” 30 Ν ο > ¢ ’ , e a 
Την pev ap ovr ανέμων διάη µένος υΎρον 
αέντων, 


a w 
Οὔτε µιν "Heros φαέθων ακτῖσιν ἔβαλλεν, 
view ’ 5 sy, a ow \ 
Ovr’ ὄμβρος wepaacke διαμπερές' ὡς apa πυκνή 
Ἠεν' 
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17 
Uprose the sun from the deep, deep stream 
Of ocean’s gentle swell, 
And the fields were warmed by his genial gleam, 
When the huntsmen, by light of the matin beam, 
Entered the woody dell. 


18 
First through the covert burst the pack, 
Fast following on the trace; 
Came the Autolyci at their back, 
Nor did they find Odysseus slack, 
With spear in hand, to join the attack, 
Or urge along the chase. 


19 
There ’neath thick covering branches laid, 
A huge boar had his lair; 
So dense the foliage of that glade, 
No wind had ever pierced its shade, 
On moist wing wafted there. 


20 
There never in the midday heat 
Was the warm sunbeam seen; 
So sheltered was that close retreat, 
That never did a rain-storm beat 
Athwart its leafy screen. 


25 ODYSSEY. XIX. 443-454. 


ἀτὰρ φύλλων evenv χύσις ἤλιθα πολλή. 
~ ~ > 
Tov 0 ἀνδρῶν τε κυνών τε περὶ κτύπος ἤλθε 
ποδοτῖν, 


ε td , , - ο 
Qs επαγοντες επησαν 


ὁ ὃ ἀντίος ex ξυλόχοιο, 
Φρίξας ev λοφιήν, wip ὃ οφθαλμοῖσι δεδορκῶς, 
Στη p αὐτῶν σχεὺοθεν ὁ ὃ apa πρώτιστος 
᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
"Εσσυτ', ἀνασχόμενος δολιχὸν δόρυ χειρὶ παχείη, 


wv a 

Ουτάμεναι pepaws' ὁ dé µιν φθάµενος ελασεν ous 
’ 

Γουνὸς ὕπερ' πολλὸν δὲ διήφυσε σαρκὸς ὀδόντι 


Λικριφὶς αἴξας, 


oud ὁὀστέον ἴκετο φωτος. 
Tov ὃ ᾿Οδυσεὺς οὕτησε τυχὼν κατὰ δεξιὸν ὠμον, 
Ἀντικρὺ δὲ διῆλθε φαεινοῦ δουρὸς ἀκωκή" 
Καἀὸ ὃ ἔεπεσ ἐν κονίῃσι µακὼν, ἀπὸ ὃ ἕπτατο 
θυµος. 
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21 
And deep all round, the thick-strewn ground 
With leaves was covered o'er; 
But the trampling sound of man and hound, 
All bursting in with sudden bound, 
Aroused the couchant boar. 


22 
With bristling back, and eye of flame, 
In the brake he took his stand; 
To the onset first Odysseus came, 
Raising his spear with steady aim, 
Poised in his sinewy hand. 


: 23 
Ready he stood right valiantly ; 
But, ere he had time to strike, 
The tusk of the boar, more prompt than he, 
Deep through his flesh, above the knee, 
Ripped with a stroke oblique. 


24 
Sharp was the wound, but it touched no bone; 
Odysseus then made a thrust; 
Through the right shoulder his spear has gone, 
Through the off side piercing its point has shone; 
And the slaughtered beast, with bellowing moan, 
Sunk dead into the dust. : 


30 ODYSSEY. XIX. 455-469. 


Tov μὲν ap ’ Αὐτολύκου maides Φίλοι ἀμφεπενοντο' 

Ὠτειλὴν ὃ ᾿Οδυσῆος ἀμύμονος, ἀντιθεοιο, 

Anoav ἐπισταμίν ἐπαοιδῇ ὃ αἷμα κελαινὸν 

"Εσχεθον' αἶψα ὃ Ἱκοντο prov πρὸς ὀώματα 
πατρός. 

Τον μὲν ap Αὐτόλυκός τε καὶ vices Αὐτολύκοιο 

Ed inoauevot 


no’ aryhaa δώρα πορόντες 
Καρπαλίμµως χαίροντα φίλην χαΐροντες έπεμπον 
Eis Ιθακην τῷ μέν pa πατἠὴρ καὶ πὀτνια µήτηρ 
Xaipov νοστήσαντι. 


καὶ ἐξερέεινον ἕκαστα, 
Οὐλὴν ὄττι πἀθοι ὁ ὃ apa σφίσιν ev κατέλεζαν, 
“Qs µιν θηρεύοντ ἔλασεν ais λευκῳ ὀδόντι, 
Παρνησόνὸ ἐλθόντα σὺν υἱάσιν Αὐτολυκοιο. 


Τὴν ypnis χείρεσσι καταπρηνέσσι λαβοῦσα 
Γνῶ p ἐπιμασσαμένη, πόδα οὲ προέηκε φέρεσθαι’ 
Ἐν δὲ λέβητι πέσε κνήμη’ κανάχησε de χαλκός, 
“Avy ὃ ἑτέρωσ' εκλίθη' 
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25 
The Autolyci looked to the boar that was slain, 
And their nephew's gash they bound. 
They stanched the black blood by a magic strain, 
And brought him home to their sire again, 
‘And they healed him of his wound. 


26 
With presents rich he was sent away, 
When his cure was all complete; 
Joyful they parted, both he and they, 
And to Ithaca’s isle he bent his way, 
His parents glad to greet. 


27 
And much of his wound they wished to know, 
And its manner he did recount, 
How a white-tusked boar had dealt the blow, 
While hunting he chanced with his uncles to go,- 
Upon Parnassus’ mount. 


28 
Well was it known by that woman old, 
The instant she touched the scar; 
Down dropped his foot from her slackened hold, 
Upset was the laver, and over it roll’d, 
Clanging with brazen jar. 


32 ODYSSEY. XIX. 470-479. 


τὸ ὃ ἐπὶ χθονὸς ἐξέχυθ ὕδωρ. 
Τὴν ὃ dpa χάρμα καὶ ἄλγος ἕλε φρένα" τω ὃ6 
οἱ ὅσσε 


Δακρυόφι πλῆσθεν' 


θαλερὴ δέ οἱ ἔσχετο φωνή. 
Ἀψαμένη δὲ «γενείου ᾿Ὀδυσσῆα προσέειπαν' 
“7H par ᾿Οδνσσευς ἐσσι, Φίλον TEKOS" 


9 a ν 
οὐδέ o ἄγωγε 
| wv 4 , ν . 5» | , , 
Ἡρὶν ΈΎγνων, πρὶν πάντα ἄνακτ έμον αμφαφα- 
ασθαι. 
> - 
H, καὶ Πενελόπειαν ἐσέδρακεν οφθαλμοῖσιν, 


Πεφραδέειν ἐθέλουσα 


’ ’ wv ὸ tw 
φιλον ποσιν ἐνὸον ἐοντα. 
Ἡ ὃ οὔτ ἀθρῆσαι ὀύνατ αντίη οὔτε νοῆσαι 
Tn 4 Αθ , a vf e 
n ‘yap nvain voov eTparev 
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29 
All on the floor did the water pour. 
The old woman’s heart beat high; 
With joy at once, and with sorrow sore, 
Her soul was filled, and, brimming o’er, 
Tears dimmed her aged eye. 


30 
And her voice in her throat was prisoned fast, 
But ere long the words outburst ; 
Her suppliant hand to his chin she passed, 
And she said, ‘ Thou art he—I know thee at last— 
The darling boy I nurst! 


31 
I knew thee not, Odysseus, till 
Thy skin my hand had pressed.’ 
Then where the queen was seated still 
Cast she her eyes, with eager will, 
To tell who was the guest— 


32 
To say that her husband, home returned, 
Now sate within her bower. 
But her looks Penelope nought discerned, 
For the thoughts of her mind elsewhere were turned, 
By Athené’s watchful power. 
H. Β. 3 


34 ODYSSEY. XIX. 479-490. 


] A 
avrap Ὀδυσσεὺς 
$s 3 / , / - 
Xeip επιµασσαµενος Φαρυγος λά[ε δεξιτερήφιν, 
- e é > » , ’ 
Τη ὸ ἑτέρῃ ἔθεν ἄσσον ἐρύσσατο φώνησέν τε’ 
“Mata, τίη m ἀθέλεις ολέσαι: 


Zu dé μ᾿ ἔτρεφες αυτή 
Te op ἐπὶ wap νῦν ὃ ἄλγεα πολλὰ µογήσας 
a > ~ ν . 0 , ~ 
Ηλυθον εἰκοστῷ Ere es πατρίδα yaiap. 


Ἀλλ. ἐπεὶ ἐφράσθης, καί τοι Beds ἔμβαλε Bung, 
, / > Ww 9 4 / , 

Lirya, µήτις T ἄλλος ἑνὶ µεγάροισι πύθηται. 

“Ode γὰρ ἐξερέω, τὸ δὲ καὶ τετελεσμένον ἔσται' 


ν ειν ] , 4 , ~ 

Et X um ἐµοίγε θεος δαμάσῃ μνηστήρας 
αγανοὺς, 

Oude τροφοῦ οὔσης aed ἀφέξομαι, ὁππότ ἂν 
ἄλλας 


φ , “~ ~ 
Apwas ev µεγάροισιν epois κτείνωµι γυναῖκαν. 
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33 


Odysseus checked her tongue’s career ; 
Her throat his right hand caught; 

Then with his left he drew her near, 

And ‘Nurse,’ said he, in tone severe, 

~ ©Dost thou my ruin plot ? 


34 
‘Thou plot my ruin! by whose teat 
My infancy was fed; 
When homeward to my native seat, 
After twenty years of toil and sweat, 
My wandering course has led! 


35 
“Now, since to thee my coming here 
By a god’s aid is known, 
Breathe it to none that I am near; 
For, mark me, with attentive ear, 
Threatening what shall be done— 


86 
‘If, by Heaven’s help, beneath me die 
The suitors whom I hate, 
Not even to thee, my nurse, shall I 
Yield quarter, while around me lie 
The handmaids, slain unpityingly, 
Within my palace gate.’ 


36 ODYSSEY. XIX. 491-507. 


> , 
Tov ὃ αὖτε προσέειπε περίφρων Εύὐρυκλεια" 
cmp! > A αι ” , P όδό, 3 
Texvov μον, ποιὀν σε eros Churyev ἕρκος odovTwv; 
\ , ν 
Οἶσθα pev, οἷον ἐμὸν pévos Ἐμπεὺον ovo ἀπι- 
εικτόν’ 


ἝἜξω 0’, ws ὅτε τι στερεἠ λίθος ἠὲ σίδηρος. 


wf , » ? 9 , ~ 
Άλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω, σὺ ὃ ενὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν' 
A 4 ’ a“ [ 

El χ ὑπὸ σοίγε θεὸς ὁαμάση µνηστῆρας αγανοὺς, 
4 ’ ’ . ’ a 
An τότε τοι καταλέξω evi µεγάροισι Ὕυναϊκας, 

Ai τό o ατιµάζουσι, καὶ at νηλιτεῖς εἰσίν.᾽ 


* , 
Τὴν 0 ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη πολύκητις Όδυσ- 
σεύς 
“Maia, tin δὲ σὺ τας µυθήσεαι; οὐδέ τί σε χρή. 
> 4 x νι 8 A ή wm ρε 9 
Ev vu καὶ αυτος «γω Φρασομαι καὶ εἴσομ ἑκάστην' 
, > - - » 4 \ ον 22 
AAN Exe σιγῇ μῦθον, ἐπίτρεψον δὲ θεοῖσιν. 


“Os dp’ en’ ypnus δὲ dt ἐκ µεγάροιο βεβήκει, 

Οἰσομένη wodammrrpa’ Ta γὰρ πρόὀτερ' ἔκχυτο 
πάντα. 

Aurdp ἐπεὶ νίψεν τε καὶ ἤλειψεν λίπ᾽ ἐλαίω, 

Αὖτις ap ἀσσοτέρω πυρὸς ἕλκετο δίφρον, Όδυσ- 
σεὺς 

Θερσόµενος; οὐλὴν δὲ κατὰ ῥακέεσσι κάλνψεν. 
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37 
Him answered thus Euryclea good: 
‘What hast thou said, my son? 
Firm and inflexible of mood, 
I hold thy secret, unsubdued, 
As steel or solid stone. 


38 


37 


But, heed my words. If Heaven should tame 


The suitors ‘neath thy hand, 
Then throughout the household shall I name 


The handmaids who wrought disgrace and shame, 


And those who blameless stand.’ 


39 
‘Needless, my nurse,’ the king replied, 
‘That this should to me be told; 
They all shall be noted, and duly tried. 
As for the rest, let the gods provide: 
But do thou deep silence hold.’ 


40 


She went to prepare the bath anew, 

For the first was spilt all round: 
He was bathed and anointed in manner due; 
To the fire then closer the stool he drew, 
And over his knee his rags he threw, 

In order to hide the wound. 


NOTES. 


Norte (1). p. 21. 
Be Odysseus the name I give. 


I HAVE endeavoured to preserve the pun, if it be 
right to call it one, as well as I can. It is probable that 
the derivations of the Greek names of early times are to be 
sought in very different quarters from those to which we 
are referred by the grammarians; but, in the present 
case, Homer seems to be repeating some well-known 
story. There is nothing improbable in supposing that 
Autolycus might wish to mark his feelings at the time or 
the birth of a grandson by the name he gave him. In- 
stances from the Scriptures will occur at once. The wife 
of Phineas, bringing forth a son amid the ruin of her 
house, called him Ichabod—‘ where is the glory—in 
melancholy mark that he was born when prosperity had 
departed. So Leah and Rachel named their children; 
and, if we go further, so did Eve. I give the version of 
Chapman, as it affords a specimen of his manner, part 
translation, part comment: 


Daughter and son-in-law (said he), let then 

The name that I shall give him stand with men ; 
Since I arrived here, at the hour of pain, 

In which mine own kind entrails did sustain 
Moan for my daughter’s yet unended throes: 
And when so many men’s and women’s woes 

In joint compassion met, of human birth, 
Brought forth t’attend the many feeding earth; 
Let Odysseus be his name, as one 


He is wrong, as his note also shews, in the meaning he 
affixes to ὀδυσσάμενο. Autolycus had no sentimental 
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fancies about him. He was full of hatred against many 
men and women, whom I suppose he, with the assistance 
of Mercury, had cheated, and who had found him out; 
and he intended that his odiwm against mankind should be 
perpetuated in the name Odysseus. 

The second sigma in the participle ὀδυσσάμενος, and 
the name ᾿Οδυσσεὺς, is a grammatical or prosodial inser- 
tion, in order to make the syllable long by position. 
᾿Οδυσεὺς is often spelt with a single sigma, as in the above 
passage, v. 409, 416, 452, 456, and a hundred places be- 
side. Dunbar contends that it is useless, as the metrical 
ictus would make the syllable long without any alteration 
of spelling. But, as the complaint of Martial still holds 
good— 

Dicunt Earinon tamen poste, 

Sed Greci quibus est nihil negatum, 

Et quos dpes dpes decet sonare ; 

Nobis non licet esse tam disertis, 

Qui musas colimus severiores— 
and we cannot be allowed to vary the quantity of our 
words ad libitum, I have chosen to spell the name always 
Odysseus, accenting, according to the English analogy, on 
the second syllable. I strongly recommend ail translators 
of Greek poetry to take the Greek, not the Latin names. 
The Roman deities, Juno, Minerva, Mercurius, Vulcanus, 
Ceres, Mars, Venus, &c., are by no means mythologically 
identical with Heré, Athené, Hermes, Hepheestos, Deméter, 
Arés, Aphrodité, &c. ; and, surely, the Greek words are at 
least as musical as the Latin. Aias is better than Ajax; 
the Aiante, or, if the dual is not allowable in a translation, 
the Aiantes than the Ajaces, or the Ajaxes; and Odysseus 
is as good as Ulysses. The late Greek tumults have 
familiarised us to the form. Jupiter (which is nothing 
but a different spelling of Ζεω-πατὴρ) is perhaps the only 
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exception I should admit; and no English rhyme-maker 
can afford to part with Jove, whom, therefore, we must 
vote to be the same as the unmanageable Zeus. Of 
course, I do not recommend mere literal changes of forms 
to which we have been accustomed, such as substituting os 
for us, Menelacs for Menelaus, or αι for 59 (as Aineas for 
4neas), or to alter Priam, Hecuba, Alexander, Parnassus, 
and other such almost household words, closer to their 
original; but in all other cases. 


Νοτε (2) p. 26. 
Pierced on the toaster’s point. 


I nore I have translated this favourite culinary pas- 
sage correctly. It appears to me that the meat was toasted, 
not roasted. The animal was broken up, and the joints 
cut into steaks, which were stuck upon forks—five-pronged 
forks, as we are sometimes told—and held to the fire. 
The translation of this passage has been very tormenting 
to those who have set up in their own minds a different 
standard of epic taste from that which was erected by 
Homer. The last French translation I have seen, of 1812, 
thus daintily paraphrases the passage in the first book of 
the Iliad :—‘ On consacre les victimes, on les égorge, et 
le temple est inondé de leur sang. Les cuisses sont cou- . 
pées; le prétre lui-méme les fait brdler sur Pautel, et offre 
des libations. Déja loffrande est consumée par le feu 
sacré, on fait cuire la chair des victimes, des tables sont 
dressées, le sacrificateur et les Grecs se rangent autour, 
et tous dans un commun repas goftent les douceurs de 
Pégalité.’ 

This is a pleasant petit sowper. I have never seen the 
first French translation of ‘Homére poéte Grec, et grant 
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historiographe, by Maistre Jehan Samxon, licentié en loys, 
Lieutenant du Bailey de Touraine, en son siége de Chas- 
tillon sur Indre,’ written, it is supposed, by order of 
Francis I., and printed, as we are duly informed, on the 
26th of September, 1530; but in that of Du Souhait, of 
1617, we have what I think is better than the nice trim- 
mings of the version of 1812 :—‘Les cuisses des victimes 
immolées estant totalement consumées, premiérement on 
mit griller les trippes et les entrailles sur les charbons, les 
mangerent 4 leur desieuné, les autres membres furent mis 
en piéces, et tranchez par morceaux les mettant a la 
broche, et les faisant rétir en diligence, puis, estant rotis, 
on les mit sur table pour la refection des assistans qui 
benvociant les uns aux autres pourtant des coupes.’ 


Il. 


΄ 
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SUNG TO ULYSSES BY THE MINSTREL DEMODOCUS. 


ODYSSEY. Boox VII. 477-534. 


[Demopocus had, in the morning, sung a ballad of the 
contention between Achilles and Ulysses, an incident 
in that war, ‘the glory of which had then reached the 
spacious heaven.’ It produced a deep effect on the 
feelings of the unknown guest. He was obliged to 
cover his face with his garment, to conceal his bursting 
tears; and, when the song was done, he wiped off the 
token of his sorrow, and made a reverential libation 
to the gods. Demodocus was again called upon to 
sing by the Phacian nobles; and again Ulysses, 
anticipating that the theme would a second time be 
taken from those adventures in which he had borne so 
conspicuous a part, could not control his feelings. 
Alcinous, by whom he sate, perceived his agitation ; 
and making the remark that they had enough of min- 
strelsy for the present, proposed that they should leave 
the table and commence the sports of the day. He 
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rightly conjectured that something in the song had 
affected the stranger, though at first, with much deli- 
cacy, he does not even allude to it, After dinner, 
Ulysses, with that strange waywardness which all men 
have occasionally felt, cannot refrain from demanding 
another ballad on the Trojan war, deeply as the for- 
mer reference had shaken him. The effect is the same 
as before: he yields again to a passion of tears, excited 
by the memory of bygone days, and of companions 
in gallant actions scattered or slain. Alcinous now 
thinks it time that he should openly interfere. He 
has no further substitute to offer instead of the lay of 
Demodocus, and he plainly tells the company that the 
minstrel must cease because his song gives pain to the 
stranger. With the ease and kind-hearted refinement 
of a true gentleman—for such is the character ad- 
Mirably supported by Alcinous—he calls upon the 
unknown, whose skill and vigour in the games of the 
day had made a most favourable impression on prince 
and people, candidly to declare who he was, and why 
he is so grievously afflicted when he hears of the fate 
of the Argives and the Danai, and of Troy. ‘It was 
the work of the gods, says Homer, speaking through 
Alcinous, with the undoubting conviction that his own 
immortal poems would fulfil the prophecy, ‘ who doomed 
the men to destruction, that it might be matter of 
song to the people of future time.’ So called upon, 
Ulysses discloses himself in a short speech of surpass- 
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ing grace and dignity, which serves as an exordium to 
a tale of the most wondrous beauty ever conceived by 


the human imagination—~ 
Speciosa dehinc miracula promit, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdim. 


Miracles they are, indeed, of enchanting verse, which, 
whether we take them as legends intended to be be- 
lieved literally, or as allegories veiling a hidden truth, 
captivate the fancy, arouse the intellect, and feed the 
eye with a long succession of ever-varying pictures, 
filling the mind with endless trains of thought and 
meditation. ] 


46 ODYSSEY. VIII. 477-490. 


ce HPY=, τῇ δή, τοῦτο wope κρέας ὄφρα 
φαγησιν, 
Δημοδόκῳ, καὶ mw προσπτύζοµαι, ἀχνύμενός 
περ. 


Πάσι yap ἀνθρωποισιν ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἀοιδοὶ 
Tins ἔμμοροί εἶσι καὶ αἰδοῦς, οὔνεκ' apa σφεας 
Οἴμας Μοῦσ᾽ ἐθίδαξε᾽ Φίλησε δὲ Φύλον ἀοιδῶν.” 
“Qs ap’ Edy’ κήρυξ δὲ φέρων ἐν χερσὶν ἔθηκεν 
“Hop Δημοδόκῳ' 


ο ὃ ἐδέξατο, χαιρε δὲ θυμφ. 
Οἱ ὃ ἐπ ὀνείαθ éroma προκείµενα Ἀχεῖραν 
ἴαλλον. 
Avrap ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ Epov ἕντο, 
An τότε Δημόδοκον προσέφη πολύμητις ᾿Οδνσ- 
σεὺς ἱ 
“© Anuocox , ἔξοχα δή σε βροτών αἰνίζομ᾿ ἁπάντων' 
Ἡ σόγε Moto’ ἐδίδαξε, Διὸς mais, 4 σέγ᾽ 
Απόλλων. 
Λίην yap κατα κὀσµον Αχαιῶν οἶτον ἀείδεις, 
Ὅσσ ἔρξαν + ἐπαθόὀν τε καὶ doo’ ἐμόγησαν 


Ἀχαιοί, 
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‘ ERE, herald,’ he said, ‘take this portion of 
meat, | 
And bear it from me, that the minstrel may eat ; 
Although sad is my heart, yet I gladly will give 
The honour that bards should from all men re- 
ceive ; 

For honour and reverence should ever belong 
To the loved of the Muses, the framers of song.’ 
So spoke forth Odysseus—the herald obeyed, 
And his gift was at once by Demodocus laid. 


2 


The minstrel received it, rejoicing in heart, 

Then the feast was begun, and they all took a part ; 

And when sated with meat and with wine was each 
guest, 

By Odysseus the singer again was addressed: 

‘The lot of no other I honour as thine; 

For the Muse taught thy lay, or Apollo divine; 

Thy song of th’ Acheeans tells truly and well, 

How they toiled in the wars, how they fought and 
they fell. 


45 ODYSSEY. VIII. 491-506. 


“Oc A 4 A aA ᾿ , 

τό που 7 avTos παρεων Ί αλλου ακουσας. 
/ 

‘AN’ ἄγε δὴ µετάβηθι καὶ πππογΥ ΚΟΣΜΟΝ ἄθισον 

ΔΟΥΡΑΤΕΟΥ, Tov Έπειος ἐποίησεν σὺν ‘AOnvn, 

“Ov ποτ’ ἐς ἀκρόπολιν ὁόλον nryarye Stos ᾿Όδυσ- 
σ EUS, 

‘Avépav ἐμπλήησας, ot "Ίλιον εζαλάπαξαν. 

Al κεν δή µοι ταῦτα κατὰ μοῖραν καταλέξῃς, 

> ο 8 4 - , , e 
Autix« eyw πᾶσιν µυθήσοµαι ἀνθρωποισιν, 


ε 9’ 
Os apa τοι πρὀφρων θεὸς ὥπασε θέσπιν ἀοιδην. 


Ως φάθ᾽' ὁ ὃ ὁρμηθεὶς θεοῦ ἤρχατο, paive ὃ' 
αοιδἠν͵, 

"Ενθεν έλων, ως οἱ μὲν εὐσσέλμων ἐπὶ νηῶν 

Ῥάντες ἀπέπλειον, πὺρ εν κλισίησι βαλόντες, 

᾿Αργεῖοι' Tol ὃ ἤδη ἀγακλυτὸν au ᾿Οδὐυσῆα 
oe] , > 4 , , - , . 

Etar eve Ἔρωων ἄγορῃ» κεκαλυµµενοι tame 

Λὐτοὶ yap µιν Tpwes es ακροπολιν ἐρυσαντο. 

ad ε 4 ε , A o , > » , 

Ως ὁ μὲν ἐστήκει' τοὶ 0 ἄκριτα πόλλ᾽ ἀγόραυον, 

6 , , ν ? 

Ημενοι αμφ αυτον᾿ 
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One would think ’mid those deeds that thou pre- 
sent hast been _ 

Or hast heard them from one who the combat had 

' geen, 

Be the famed HorsE or Woop now renowned in 
thy lays, 

Which Athené assisted Epéus to raise. 

How brought by Odysseus, with stratagem bold, 

It was placed, full of men, within Ilion’s stronghold. 

This tale truly sing ; and my tongue shall maintain, 

O’er the earth, that a godhead has prompted thy 
strain.’ 


4 


The minstrel began as the godhead inspired, 
He sang how their tents the besiegers had fired, 
And over the sea in trim barks bent their course, 
While their chiefs with Odysseus were closed in 
the horse, 
Mid the Trojans, who had that fell engine of wood 
Dragged on, till in Troy’s inmost turret it stood; 
There long did they ponder in anxious debate, 
What to do with the steed, as around it they sate. 
H. Β. 4 


50 ODYSSEY. VII. 506-517. 


τρίχα δέ σφισιν ἤνδανε βουλὴ, 
"He διατμῆξαι κοῖλον δόρυ νηλέί χαλκῳ, 
*H κατὰ πετρᾶων βαλέειν ἐρύσαντας ew ἄκρης, 
“Hl ἐαᾷν μόγ ἂγαλμα θεών θελκτήριον εἶναι" 
Τήηπερ δὴ καὶ ἔπειτα τελευτήσεσθαι ἔμελλεν. 
Aisa yap ἦν ἀπολέσθαι, ἐπὴν πόλις αμφι- 
καλυγη 


, , 6 
Aovpareov µεγαν ἵππον, 


ὅθ᾽ εἴατο πάντες ἄριστοι 
Αργείων, Τρωώεσσι Φόνον καὶ Κῆρα Φέροντες. 
"Πειδεν ὃ, ws ἄστυ διέπραθον vies Αχαιών, 
Ἱπποόθεν ἐκχυµενοι, κοῖλον λόχον ἀκπρολιπόντες. 
Ἕλλλον ὃ ἄλλη ἄειδε πόλιν κεραϊζέμεν αἰπήν' 
Αὐτὰρ ᾿Οδυσσῆα προτὶ ὀωµατα Δηϊφόβοιο 
Ῥήμεναι 
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*"Twas then that before them three counsels were 
laid, 7 
Into pieces to hew it by edge of the blade; 
_Or to draw it forth thence to the brow of a rock, 
And downward to fling it with shivering shock; 
Or, shrined in the tower, let it there make abode, 
As an offering to ward off the wrath of the God. 
The last counsel prevailed, for the moment of 
doom, 
When the town held the horse, upon Ilion had 
come, 


6 
The Argives in ambush awaited the hour, 
When slaughter and death on their foes they 
should shower. 
When it came, from their hollow retreat rushing 
down, 
The sons of the Achzeans smote sorely the town. 
Then scattered, on blood and on ravaging bent, 
Through all parts of the city chance-guided they 
went, 
And he sang how Odysseus at once made his way 
To where the proud domes of Deiphobus lay. 
42 


52 ' ODYSSEY. VIL 618-528, ° 


‘nut “Apna σὺν ἀντιθέῳ Meveday. 
Κεῖθι on αἰνότατον πόλεμον φάτο τολµήσαντα, 
Νικῆσαι καὶ ἔπειτα, διὰ μεγάθυμον ᾿Αθήνην. 
Tair’ ἄρ ἀοιδὸς ἄειδε κερικλυτός αὐτὰρ ᾿Όδυσ- 
σεὺς . 
Τήκετο' δάκρυ ὃ ἔδενεν ὑπὸ βλεφάροισι παρειάς. 


4 


, 4 ’ , “ 
Ὡς dé γυνή κλαίῃσι Φίλον ποσιν αμφιπεσοῦσα, 
. en ΄ , - , 
Όστε ens προσθεν πόλιος λαών τε πεσῄῃσιν, 
* as 1 , > + \ 8 . 
Αστεϊ καὶ τεκθεσσιν αμύνων νήλεες nuap 
e 4 A θ 4 , , ο ὸ ~ 
Ἡ μὲν τον Ovycxovra καὶ ασπαίροντ ec.wovga; 
, » ~ / . ο , ww 
Ἀμφ αὐτῷ χυμένη λίγα κωκύει οἱ 96 7 ὄπισθευ 
, ὸ , [ 9 8 4 4 ’ 
Κοπτοντες ὀούρεσσι peradpevov noe καὶ wpous, 
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With bold Menelaus he thitherward strode, 

In valour a peer of the war-loving god. 

There fierce was the fight, dread the deeds that 
were done, | 

Till, aided by Pallas, the battle he won. 

So sang the rapt minstrel the blood-stirring tale, 

But the cheek of Odysseus waxed deathly and 
pale; 

While the song warbled on of the days that 
were past, 

His eyelids were wet with the tears falling fast. 


8 

As wails the lorn bride, with her arms clasping 
round 

Her own beloved husband, laid low on the ground ; 

From the town, with his people, he sallied out 
brave, 

His country, his children, from insult to save. 

She sees his last gasping, life ready to part, 

And she flings herself on hin, pressed close to her 
heart. 

Shrill she screams o’er the dying, while enemies 
near 

Beat her shoulders and back with the pitiless 
spear, 


δ4 ODYSSEY. VII. 6529~534. 


/ Γ , ‘A > °» , η Sop Pp e 
Eipepov εἰσανάγουσι πὀνον T ἐχέμεν καὶ οἵζὺν 
~ ” ve 
Της ὃ edeeworarp axe: Φθινύθουσι mwapeiat’ 
a « 
Os ᾿Οδυσεὺς ἐλεεινὸν var ὀφρύσι Φάκρυον εἶβεν. 
"Ενθ ἄλλους μὲν πάντας ἐἀλάνθανα δάκρυα λείβων, 
Αλκίνοος δέ µιν οἷος ἐπεφράσατ' no ἐνόησεν, 
ό A 8 , 4 δὲ , 
Ημενος ayy αὐτοῦ, βαρὺ de στενάχοντος 
ἄκουσεν. 
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They bear her away—as a slave she must go; 

For ever a victim of toil and of wo. 

Soon wastes her sad cheek with the traces of 
grief : 

Sad as hers shewed the face of famed Ithaca’s 
chief. 

But none saw the tear-drops which fell from his 
eye, 

Save the king at the board who was seated 
close by; 

And Alcinous watched him, and noted alone, 

How deep from his breast came the heavy-sent 
groan. 


ΠΠ. 


THE RETURN OF THE CHIEFS FROM TROY. 


[one is, in my opinion—I do not pretend that 
it is good, as old Montaigne says, but it is mine 
—no test by which we can better decide whether a 
translator or critic understands Homer, than by © 
his appreciation of the character of Nestor. I 
make no allusion to such criticisms as those of 
Sealiger, in his Poetics: ‘Nestor in primo Iliados 
loquax; in septimo non minus ; in quarto odiosus; 
tn undecimo obtundit ; in penultimo etiam nugatur ;’ 
for they are merely absurd, In the passages re- 
ferred to, the old soldier is introduced, with the 
most perfect propriety, to promote concord among 
his brother generals, or to stimulate his brother 
campaigners to action, by recitals of what had 
been done in former days by chiefs, whose memory 
all his hearers reverenced, and of whom he was 
now the sole surviving companion; or to display 
what were the true principles of tactics or chari- 
oteering,—war being the principal business, ath- 
letic games being the principal amusement, of the 
ages in which he flourished. In judging of those 
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times, let it never be forgotten that there were no 
newspapers or histories; and old men were obliged 
to perform the duty which is now performed by 
‘the folio of four pages,’ for our daily gossip; and 
by the folio, quarto, octavo, or duodecimo, of many 
pages, for our more perinanent leading or mislead- 
ing, as the case may occur. I shall not stop to 
discuss here the epical question, what proportion 
dialogue should hold towards action. Another op- 
portunity will occur; and the question does not 
particularly affect Nestor. 

Shaking off such critics as Scaliger, it may ap- 
pear unreasonable if I am not better satisfied with 
the opinion of the ancients themselves, whose know- 
ledge of the language was infinitely greater than 
any thing which the most eminent of modern scho- 
lars can pretend to possess, and whose qualifications 
for entering into the spirit of Homer’s characters 
would, at first sight, appear to be far superior to 
ours, There could not be any difficulty in making 
a parade of extracts from Greek and Roman 
writers, to prove that they considered Nestor to be 
nothing more than an old speech-maker, or story- 
teller, whose perpetual talkativeness is to be ex- 
cused by his age and fluent sweetness of tongue. 
The often quoted passage of Cicero, in De Senec- 
tute, will be sufficient: ‘ Videtisne ut apud Home- 
rum sepissime Nestor de virtutibus suis preedicat ? 
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Tertiam enim jam etatem hominum videbat: nec 
erat yerendum ne vera de se preedicans nimis vide- 
retur aut insolens aut loquax; etenim, ut ait Ho- 
merus, ex ejus lingua melle dulcior fluebat oratio.’ 
Excuses of the same kind, for the loquacity of the 
old man eloquent, will be found in every commen- 
tator, from the days when criticism began, to those 
of the last edition. 

It appears to me that apologies were never 
more needlessly thrown away. Nestor, in the Iliad, 
is by no means the mere prater, for whose talking 
we are to find excuses. He is emphatically the 
advising officer of the army; and he never shrinks 
from joining in the field the dashing mevements he 
has recommended in council. Those who, in after 
ages, took up the Homeric characters, distorted 
them to caricature. Because Nestor was old, they 
made him a dotard—because Ajax was large they 
made him a blockhead—because Achilles was resist- 
less in fair combat, they made him invulnerable— 
because Ulysses was wily, they made him a coward. 
They caught at the one prominent point in the 
character, and worked it out as second-hand story- 
tellers will do, keeping that point only in mind, and 
adapting it to circumstances far different from those 
with which it was invested in the original. Let us, 
therefore, forgetting all that has been since written 
about Nestor, see what he does in Homer, 
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A fierce dispute between Agamemnon and 
Achilles commences the Iliad. Their language 
gradually becomes more and more irritating: at 
last Achilles is tempted to draw upon his general. 
No one ventures to interfere, until the angry 
hero, flinging his staff of authority in a rage up- 
on the ground, sits down with a fierce menace 
that he shall no more lend his aid to the war. 
The quarrel of words has now come to its height, 
and Nestor jumps up at once to check its fur- 
ther progress—to dissuade Agamemnon from 
offering the threatened affront, and to induce 
Achilles to withdraw his threat of retiring. Both 
acknowledge the respect they owe to Nestor; but 
both, being in a passion, decline acceding to his 
advice. The old man has offered it prematurely. 
Ulysses, the πολύμητις, does not jump up while the 
two chiefs are boiling with anger. We see him 
afterwards endeavouring to appease in due season. 
He bears the proposals of reconciliation in the 
ninth book: he it is who finally rivets it in the 
nineteenth. There is a fine discrimination of cha- 
racter between the impetuous old warrior, who has 
through a long life acted upon his impulses, and the 
wily observer, who has ‘known the minds of many 
men,’ and therefore takes his time. The attempt 
of Nestor to reconcile being fruitless, we hear 
nothing more of him during the remainder of the 
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book. The contrast between him and Ulysses, 
which is carried on throughout the Iliad, is here 
strongly marked at the outset. In spite of his age 
and eloquence, Nestor is not sent to take back 
Chryseis, to satisfy her father, and appease the god. 
That office is given to Ulysses. Nestor’s single 
speech, in the first Iliad, is, in its kind, a model 
of perfection. I know that it has been subjected 
to the keen carping of Voltaire; and I know, also; 
that the criticism of Voltaire, if it be intended for 
sincere criticism, is utterly worthless. His trans- 
lation of the speech is a mere mockery—a mockery 
the more inexcusable, as he has translated with 
much care, though not much fidelity, the speech 
of the Cacique Colocolo, from the Arancgna of 
Ercilla, which he has the taste to prefer to that 
of Nestor. As his version is short, I shall, for the 
convenience of comparison, give it here with the 


πα] 
VoLTAIRE. 


Essais sur la Poésie Epique. Tom. x. p. 396. Ed. Kehl. 
Quelle satisfaction sera-ce aux Troyens, lorsqu’ils en- 
tendront parler de vos discordes ! 


Homer. Il. A. 254. 
*O πόποι, ᾗ µέγα πένθος Ἀχαιΐδα γαῖαν ἱκάνει. 
Ἡ κεν γηθήσαι Πρίαμος, ἩΠριάμοιό τε παῖδες, 
Ἄλλοι τε Τρῶες µέγα κεν κεχαροίατο θυμφ, 
Ei σφώϊν τάδε πάντα πυθοίατο µαρναμένοιῖν, ᾿ 
Of περὶ μὲν βουλὴν Δαναῶν, περὶ & ἐστὲ µάχεσθαι. 
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So far from this poor conversational prose be- 
ing a fair representation of the glowing original, it 
does not even express its sense. Nestor appeals to 
the angry chiefs, reminding them of the great grief 
they are spreading over their native land, and of 
the equally great joy it must diffuse, not merely 
among les Troyens, but among their rival princes, 
Priam and his house; and thence downward among 
all the men of Troy. It will be of no common 
order—no mere satisfaction; deeply will they re- 
joice at heart, because they will be well able to 
appreciate the fatal consequences of a feud among 
men whom they have long felt to be supereminent 
in the council and the field, Never was compliment 
more naturally or more dexterously introduced ; 
and, therefore, Voltaire omits it altogether. 


VoLralIRre. 


Votre jeunesse doit respecter mes années et se sou- 
mettre & mes conseils. J’ai vu autrefois des héros supé- 
rieurs & vous. Non, mes yeux ne verront jamais des 
hommes semblables & Vinvincible Pirithous, au brave 
Cineus, au divin Thésée, &c. 


Homer. 
Ἀλλὰ πίθεσθ' ἄμφω δὲ νεωτέρω ἐστὸν ἐμεῖο. 
"Ηδη γάρ wor’ ἐγὼ καὶ ἀρείοσιν, ἠέπερ ὑμῖ», 
Ἀνδράσιν ὠμίλησα, καὶ οὔποτέ py’ oly’ ἀθέριζον. 
Οὐ γάρ πω τοίους ἴδον ἀνέρας, οὐδὲ ἴδωμαι, 


φ 
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Οἷον Πειρίθοόν γε, Δρύαντά re, ποιμένα λαῶν, 
Καινέα τ’, Ἐξάδιόν τε καὶ ἀντίθεον Πολύφημο», 
[Θησέα τ) Αἰγείδη», ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισι'] 

This pretended translation is merely fraudulent. 
Voltaire had determined to represent the speech 
of Nestor as ‘babil présomptueux, et impoli,’ and 
suited his yersion accordingly. The Greek says, 
‘Be persuaded—-let me persuade you, because you 
both are younger than I am;’ the French, ‘ Your 
youth ought to respect my years.’ In the original 
we have not a word claiming respect —not a word 
of authority ; it is all persuasion, the right of urging 
which is claimed on the ground of age—an advant- 
age which no one desires to dispute. ‘J'ai vu 
autrefois des héros supérieurs ὃ vous,’ is nothing like 
the spirit of the Greek. Nestor wishes to remind 
them, that his many years have not been passed 
remote from the scenes of war. ‘I have,’ he says, 
‘campaigned with Γώμίλησα, not vu] men braver even 
than you’ [καὶ ἀρείοσιν ἠέπερ ἡμὶν. Eustathius’s read- 
ing, ἡμῖν, is quite inadmissible. The archbishop 
contends, and Wolf agrees with him, that ἡμῖν would 
be less offensive to the angry princes, and more in 
character. Just the contrary. Nestor could not 
be so absurd as to imagine that, at the time he was 
speaking, he could be supposed to be a fit antago- 
nist for the glorious heroes of old. Nobody sup- 
posed it. Agamemnon and Achilles, in the pride 
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and vigour of manhood and practised bravery, 
might have been thought compeers with Pirithous 
and the others whom he extols: Nestor now was 
out of the question. ‘Braver than we’ is the real 
vanity. How we apples swim! ‘Braver than you 
—even you, is a compliment], ‘and they did not 
despise me; é.e. they honoured me with the highest 
attention. This is omitted, which is unfair. The 
omission indicated by the &c. is equally unfair, be- 
cause the suppressed passage gives the reason why 
the speaker sets the old warriors in higher price 
than those of his present time. They had fought 
with the most tremendous antagonists, the moun- 
tain-dwelling Centaurs, whom they utterly destroyed. 
None who heard the speech would refuse to admit, 
that those who succeeded in such desperate warfare 
were men whose names should ever be held in 
reverence, or accept them as authorities worthy of 
most deferential quotation. 


" Vonrame. 

J’ai été ἃ la guerre avec eux, et quoique je fusse jeune, 
mon éloquence persuasive avait du pouvoir sur leurs esprits. 
Ἡς écoutaient Nestor: jeunes guerriers, écoutez donc les 
avis que vous donne ma vieillesse. 


Homer. 
Kal μὲν τοῖσιν ἐγὼ µεθομίλεον ἐκ Πύλου ἐλθὼν 
Τηλόθεν ἐξ Ἀπίης yains’ καλέσαντο γὰρ αὐτοί' 
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‘Kat µαχόµην κατ ἔμ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐγώ. κείνοισι 8 ἂν οὔτις 
Toy, ot viy βροτοί εἶσιν ἐπιχθόνιοι, µαχέοιτο. 

Καὶ µέν µευ βουλέων ξύνιεν, πείθοντό τε µύθῳ' 

Ἀλλὰ πίθεσθε καὶ ὕμμες, ἐπεὶ πείθεσθαι ἄμεινον. 


Those who take the French to be a translation 
of the Greek, must consider old Nestor a ridiculous 
babbler indeed. But, as he does not say a word of 
his ‘persuasive eloquence,’ nor call Achilles and 
Agamemnon, after, at least, ten campaigns, ‘jeunes 
guerriers,’ nor make tawdry epigrams about ‘jeu- 
nesse’ and ‘vicillesse,, we must confer that compli- 
ment on his critic. The heroes of past days, says 
Nestor, admitted me to their councils, and were 
persuaded by my advice. ‘Be ye, too, persuaded 
by me; for it is best to yield to persuasion.’ Πίθεσθε 
and πείθεσθαι should not be translated ‘obey.’ In 
the preceding line, he says the great men whose 
memory he holds in the highest honour, zeiéovro — 
µύθφ. He could not intend to convey the idea that 
they obeyed him. ‘As they thought me worth listen- 
ing to, and as they adopted my suggestions, let me 
have the same power with you. It is best to listen 
to advice.’ It is needless to point out, that αἱ] 
the picturesque graces of the original are omitted 
wholly in the translation. The three or four hasty 
lines in which Voltaire concludes are not worth 
quoting. He has designedly caricatured, or uninten- 
tionally mistaken the character of the old horseman 
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of Pylos. Perhaps there is a sprinkling of both— 
he might have both mistaken and misrepresented. 
Had it been Homer's task to have written a poem 
on the wars of the Ligne, he would not have written 
the Henriade. Is there a poem in the world in which 
80 many fine situations, noble thoughts, and gallant 
characters, are lost? But that is no business of 
mine now. The Henriade decides as to the capa- 
bility of its verse-maker to criticise the Iliad; and 
yet, to the end of his life, the witty, shrewd, inge- 
nious author of Candide saw not the ridicule of his 
position. He could be smart, and gay, and biting, 
against Freron, for daring to review Voltaire. He 
thought it a highly proper dispensation of Provi- 
dence that Voltaire was allowed to review Homer. 

He concludes by saying, that the Greek chiefs 
must have been displeased by the self-praise of 
Nestor on his wisdom, and the disparagement to 
which they were subjected by his extolment of the 
great men of old. There is no self-praise of Nestor 
in Homer, and we may, therefore, let that part of 
the objection pass. But the other objection is 
mean. Voltaire had written the Siécle de Louis 
Quatorze. Would Turenne have felt any offence, 
if an officer, capable of expressing his sentiments, 
and giving a military or satifactory reason for his 
opinions, had commenced by telling the marshal 
that he had, some thirty years before, served under 
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Gustavus Adolphus, Bernhard of Sax Weimar, John 
Banner, and Leonard Tortensohn, men who were 
masters of war—rxal ἀρείοσιν yerép ὑμὶν---Ώιθη who 
had beaten Count Tilly, and Pappenheim, and the 
Friedlander? Would Marlborough think that his 
head stood less high because he acknowledged the 
genius of his old commander, Turenne? Or would 
Prince Eugene deem himself wronged by panegy- 
rical references to his friend in campaign after 
campaign, the duke? I do not wish to go to exam- 
ples nearer nor more distant. But if I must look 
closer at home—I am out of the way of knowing 
who are the young gentlemen who at present call 
themselves soldiers, but I am sure they would not 
be angry if they were directed to look carefully 
over the peninsula campaigns for instruction; and 
Nestor does no more. As for Ercilla, brought into 
this unfair contrast by Voltaire, it is sufficient to 
say that his poem is abundantly tedious, with a 
few good descriptive verses here and there. The 
speech of Colocolo is not to be compared to the 
speech of Nestor—for this plain reason, abating 
the inferiority of genius, that Ercilla was of a dif- 
ferent race from the speaker, and wrote as a 
stranger. Homer did not. 

In the second book of the Iliad, Jupiter, 
wishing to delude Agamemnon to fight, sends him 
α pernicious dream in the appearance of Nestor. 

6. 9 
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The god naturally chooses that the counsellor of 
precipitate action should appear as the phantom 
of the ever-ready old warrior. On the assembly 
of the council, when the dream is related, Nestor 
at once confirms the advice of his shadowy repre- 
sentative, by calling for an instant arming. A sort 
of panic follows, the checking of which is left to 
the spirit and sagacity of Ulysses; but the heart- 
rousing speech to the soldiery, summoning them 
to the field, regardless who may stay behind, 
threatening with death the coward who dares fly 
his banners, now that the war is once fairly joined 
—_and recommending that every tribe should, in the 
approaching contest, be marshalled under its appro- 
priate standard, so that all might be stimulated to 
the utmost exertion under the eye of their own 
leaders and kindred [πο longer subjected to the 
single will of one overmastering mind, Achilles]— 
that speech, and heart-stirring it is, is spoken by 
Nestor in words of fire. 

In the third book we hear nothing of him; but 
the silence is eloquent. Soon after the armies 
have joined, a duel between Paris and Menelaus is 
proposed, and a truce for the interim is concluded, 
with a direct agreement that it is to lead to a 
permanent termination of the war. Here is a 
work of peace. If Homer intended Nestor to be 
merely a talkative old man, what fitter opportu- 
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nity for the display of his ‘persuasive eloquence 
could be found? Priam is brought forward ; and, 
from the Sceean gate, his daughter-in-law, Helen, 
points out the most remarkable persons of the 
Grecian host. Who could be considered to be 
more remarkable than the sweet-tongued Nestor, 
the eloquent orator of the Pylians, who had out- 
lived two generations of articulately speaking men, 
and was now ruling over the third? What could 
be more natural than that Priam should have 
desired to look upon his coeval king? But, no. 
Helen points out Agamemnon, Ajax, Ulysses, Ido- 
meneus—and says that she recognises many another 
dark-eyed Greek, whom she could name. There 
is no notice of Nestor. The treaties are carried 
forward with all the pomp and solemnity of sacri- 
fice; but old Nestor nowhere meets old Priam. 
Ulysses is chosen to attend the religious cere- 
monies, and to make preparations for the war- 
closing duel, as he had before been sent on a 
mission to prevent the contest altogether, by 
demanding the pacific restoration of Helen, So 
Antenor is carefully made to inform us in this very 
book. On such missions we never find Nestor 
engaged. He was no man of protocols. 

In the fourth book, the truce is broken; and 
Nestor, invisible in time of peace, is then to be 
found at his post. Sulky we may conceive him to 
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have been during the time when a chance existed 
for the war being concluded; but, now that it 
is again afoot, we find him ‘ready, ay ready for 
the field.’ Idomeneus, who appears to be Homer's 
model of martinet duty, the Ajaces, always prompt 
to war, and Nestor, are the first to be in position 
for fight. Agamemnon, traversing the line, meets 
the old man arranging his troops according to the 
most approved tactics of the day; and I venture 
to say, that Colonel Mitchell would not find much 
fault with his directions, though, perhaps, they do 
not tally with the regulation-book. Here, as usual, 
Ulysses is studiously placed in contrast. He does 
not stir until the general has ordered. Nestor is 
up at the first sound. When the méleé fairly com- 
mences, we are called on to notice that the Pylian 
troops are first in action; for it is Antilochus, the 
favourite son of the old man, who kills the first 
Trojan slain in the long battle-roll of the Iliad. 
This is not chance, as some commentators have 
imagined; for the same idea prevails through the 
poem *, 


* Ez. gr. When Menelaus, whose death might have put an end 
to the war, is in danger, it is Antilochus who comes to his assistance. 
When Patroclus falls, he guards his dead body, in desperate battle, 
until he is specially sent to inform Achilles. Thrasymedes is first to 
guard the trenches. We find him with his father’s golden shield, 
in the most desperate crisis of the action. Nestor himself, as I have 
said above, is every where. This is not chance. 


¢ 
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In the fifth book, Diomed has it all to himself; 
but in the sixth we have the fierce voice of Nestor 
shouting for blood and spoil, and urging an onward 
charge. Shortly afterwards, in the seventh, it is 
his to reprove the reluctance of the Grecian chiefs 
to meet Hector. What can be finer than his 
speech, in spite of the prosing criticism to which it 
has been subjected? In substance, it is no more 
than that he regrets he is no longer a match for 
the most vigorous warrior of the opposite army— 
that, in former times, he had fought and killed a 
far more tremendous antagonist ; but, as his day 
had passed, some more competent warrior should 
meet the defiance. His appeal is answered. There 
could have been no real want of courage on the 
part of the Grecian chiefs, but no one was anxious 
to put himself forward before the others. The 
voice of Nestor relieved the difficulty, by calling up 
all. It has been always noticed, that, of the nine 
who rise, the last is Ulysses. Perhaps it may be 
straining the contrast between the characters too 
much to say that, concluding, from the issue of 
the duel in the morning, and the general character 
of the war, that the contest now proposed would 
turn out to be of no ultimate importance, he 
declined to meddle with it, until it was necessary 
for his character as a man of the sword to come 
forward. The antagonist of Ereuthalion, the mace. 
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bearer, would, if he had been younger, have sprung 
to accept the challenge at the first word. 

Finding, however, that the Greeks have had 
the worst of the day, he recommends that they 
should entrench their fleet; but this piece of 
military prudence [it was the best advice under 
the circumstances} does not prevent him from 
being in the thickest of the fight the next morning, 
outside the stockades. The scale preponderates in 
favour of Troy, and all fly the field but Nestor 
alone. True it is that he does not stay there 
from choice, but because one of his horses has 
been wounded and he cannot get off. But it 
is evident that he has been in the very heat of the 
battle, for his horse has been hit by Paris, the 
crack shot of the Trojans; and it is equally evident 
that he is quite cool under the dangerous circum- 
stances of being left alone on the field against the 
on-sweep of a victorious army. He is disencum- 
bering himself of his horse, by cutting the traces 
with well-practised hand, when Diomed comes to 
the rescue. Ulysses will not return to a hopeless 
charge: but Nestor, without scruple, accepts the 
office of charioteer to Diomed in his rush against 
Hector. What a post he has volunteered to 
occupy, we may judge from the fact that the 
similar post under Hector, against whom he is 
driving with furious pace, has consigned charioteer 
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after charioteer to death. The flashing bolt of 
Jupiter comes between him and the enemy, and 
he retires, consoling Diomed with the reflection 
that they have done all that men could be called 
upon to do. Hector advances in triumph, and the 
first reward that he proposes for his exertions is 
the shield of the retreating Nestor, the glory of 
which has reached heaven. 

In the ninth book, he is found at the council 
that recommends the mission to Achilles; but 
Ulysses is the ambassador. More active in the 
tenth, he is ready to rise at the first call, and 
perform his duty of advising; but again Ulysses is 
the person entrusted with the espionage. In the 
eleventh book he is in the bloodiest part of the 
fray, when Machaon is wounded, and he drives the 
Doctor out of the fight. What the merit of the 
medical practice may be, I do not know; but 
certain it is, that he sets down the son of Ascula- 
pius to something like a bowl of punch. As ‘the 
wise physician’ makes no objection, we must sup- 
pose the treatment was excellent. It is, I think, 
somewhat remarkable that Machaon should be 
silent. His skill is praised—his person is protected 
—his wound is taken care of—he is hospitably 
entertained; but the Doctor does not say one 
word in this most loquacious of poems, I believe 
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he is the only person, of the slightest importance, 
who holds his tongue. Is this accidental ? 

Linked close with the story of the poem is this 
incident. Achilles sees that Nestor has left the 
field, and suspects that the person with whom he 
has left it is Machaon. He is sure that the old 
man would not have abandoned the fight without 
the necessity of bringing off some one of import- 
ance. Hence comes the speech which Scaliger 
says ‘obtundit,’ but which, considered in relation 
to the poem and the character, is admirably in 
place; and, considered by itself, is a ballad of 
magnificent beauty. It fitly forms the connexion 
between the two parts of the Iliad, of which it is 
precisely the middle in point of place. Nestor has 
failed to reconcile the jarring chieftains, by his 
address, in their original quarrel; but he succeeds 
at second hand in inflaming the followers of 
Achilles by tales of dashing warfare, contrasting 
shamefully with the inglorious ease in which the 
once-famed Myrmidons were lying, in consequence 
of the pique of their commander. His concluding 
appeal catches Patroclus, and the business is done. 
The Myrmidons from that moment are destined to 
fight, and Nestor and Machaon may quietly finish 
their Pramnian, until the sound of the approaching 
war calls the old man αρ. His fortifications have 
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been broken through—the tide of war rushes to 
the ships—something like a sauve qui peut is the 
order of the day—and he seizes his. son’s shield 
(his own being by that son borne in the brunt 
of battle) to exhort and bring forward the Greek 
chiefs, to aid their followers by example, if not by 
actual prowess, In the various vicissitudes of the 
fight we find him still ready—in its most desperate 
circumstance his prayer checks the last calamity— 
in the agony of flight he arrests the fugitives by 
passionate adjurations, and brings them back to the 
combat. When Achilles appears, we, of course, 
lose sight of Nestor: to Ulysses falls all the task 
of reconciliation, and no warrior must appear in 
the field after the avenger has come. The old 
soldier makes his final appearance in the Iliad, 
counselling his son how to win at a chariot race, 
Other duty he now had none. 

Every where he is in the foremost of the fight ; 
every where he counsels turbulent and prompt 
action; every where he is as ready as Dalgetty for 
eating and drinking. When danger presses he is 
not profuse of words. His speeches, urging rapid 
advance, instant action, close combination, despe- 
rate clinging together in desperate circumstances, 
are brief and energetic. Where time serves, and a 
set oration is to be made, he makes one referring, 
without impertinence, to his own experiences, as 
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guide for the action of others. Every body likes 
him ; his recollections of the friends of his youth, 
his feelings towards the sons of his age, are full of 
kindness. So introduced by the Ikad, we rejoice 
to find him in the Odyssey, safe returned from all 
perils—feasting away at the sea-side, girt by his 
sons and kindred—-cheery and communicative, as 
in the war of Troy —kindly remembering old com- 
panions slain— wishing well to those who may sur- 
vive, but by no means much troubling himself about 
the various casualties of life——-and ready to afford 
hospitable reception to all who ask it, be they true 
men or thieves. 

The Greeks more modern than Homer, but be- 
fore the downfal of their independence under the 
Romans, had no relish for this character. Their 
taste became of the town, townly; and their Nes- 
tors were only wrangling old men in debating clubs. 
In the mightier state of Rome a Nestor could not 
appear at all, A gentleman between sixty and 
ninety must, if in any degree distinguished, have 
passed through the most eminent offices of the 
state, and retired to his place in the senate, or 
come forward in critical emergencies to lead great 
armies. The private soldier was discharged at 
five-and-forty ; and, if he had well-played his cards, 
was something like a common-councilman in a 
thriving municipium. The fighting, feasting, spoiling, 
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speechmaking, tumultuous old man, surrounded by 
his fighting sons, never occurred to their ordinary 
imagination. No doubt there were many such, of 
humbler degree, to be found in the armies of Mace- 
don and Rome. In the army of Alexander he must 
have seen many a gray-haired soldier, who had fol- 
lowed his father when they first emerged from their 
Macedonian fastnesses, and was now serving on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Alexander’s men belong 
to history. Regular war had caught too much hold 
of the Roman imagination to allow them to make 
irregular warfare a favourite topic-of poetry. Such 
war was always against themselves. In the ages 
which intervened between the decay of Latin litera- 
ture and the re-appearance of learning in Europe, 
we had Nestors in thousands. Need we go further 
than the progenitor of Queen Victoria, the Marquis 
Azo? But where was the bard? When letters 
returned, Homer was, of course, read or expounded 
only by the viri clarissimi atque doctissimi, who 
despised the knights and barons of their time [the 
compliment was liberally returned], and, immersed 
in grammars and lexicons, did not see the five hun- 
dred Iliads, with their full complement of Homeric 
heroes, going on before their eyes. To these 
critics, who, by the way, did not in general like 
Homer, old Nestor was a model of aged wisdom 
and aged feebleness, Dictys Cretensis or Dares 
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Phrygius was as good authority as the Iiad, if not 
better. 

When the reign of what was called taste came, 
it was easy to conjecture what would be the fate of 
‘the old bore.’ I have already analysed the criti- 
cism of Voltaire, and shall now look at Nestor, as 
given to us by Pope. From beginuing to end it is 
a mistake. Pope planned him in his mind as a 
highly respectable gouty member of the House of 
Lords, rising with due deliberation to move an 
address or amendment. Pope’s own ‘Coningsby 
harangues’ would be a fit preface to the style of 
oratory and manners he has designed for Nestor. 
His first appearance in Pope is this :-— 

To calm their passions with the words of age, 

Slow from his seat uprose the Pylian sage, 

Experienced Nestor; in persuasion skilled, 

Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled. 

Two generations now had passed away, 

Wise by his rules, and happy by his swag ; 

Two ages o’er his native realm he reigned, 

And now the example of the third remained. 

All viewed with awe the venerable man, 

Who thus with mild benevolence began: 

‘What shame, what wo,’ &c. 


All the words intruded here give a false idea. 
What wisdom the rules of Nestor, or what hap- 
piness his sway afforded the Pylians,—his merits 
in being the example of the third age over which 
he reigned,—the awe with which the venerable 
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man was beheld, and the mild benevolence of his 
speech ; for all this he is indebted to Pope. Ho- 
mer merely tells us, that ‘among them sprang up 
the sweet-tongued Nestor, the eloquent [perhaps 
shrill-voiced] speaker of the Pylians, from whose 
lips dropped words sweeter than honey. Two ge- 
nerations of articulate-speaking men, with whom he 
had been born and reared in lovely Pylos, had 
passed away, and he was now ruling as a king over 
the third. He thus wisely harangued them and 
addressed.’ 

But the great blunder of the passage, because it 
is a blunder carried on throughout the whole cha- 
racter, is the translation of ἀνόρουσε---ΏΥ ‘ slow from 
his seat uprose the Pyhan sage,’—a blunder the 
more inexcusable, because even the more ordinary 
commentators— Camerarius, for example—had es- 
pecially noted the impetus of the old chief. Up 
jumped, says Homer—Slow rose, says Pope. “2 méro! 
(which is perhaps, ‘Good God! but in all fair 
equivalence,—more like our own national exclama- 
tion) says Homer. ‘The venerable man with mild 
benevolence began,’ says Pope. 

Pope is fond of addressing him by similar epi- 
thets. When he is first in the field to fight, we 
find him in the ‘reverend Nestor ;’ in the original, 
4. 293, it is. plainly Néorop—‘Nestor thus his 
reverend figure reared,’ mere ἱππότα Νέστωρ, I. 52. 
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‘Nestor, the sage protector of the Greeks’—srotpéva 
λαών, K. 73,—a phrase applied to every prince. 
While charging Hector himself, 
The reverend charioteer directs his course, 
And strains his aged arms to lash the horse. 
The reverend charioteer does no such thing :— 
Νέστωρ ὃ ἐν χείρεσσι λάβ ἡνία σιγαλόεντα 
Μάστιξεν ὃ ἵππους, τάχα ὃ' Ἕκτορος ἄγχι γένοντο. 
There is no straining in the case: he whipped the 
horses, and they speedily came up to the best man 
of the opposing army. When the lightning of 
Jupiter drives them back, then, according to Pope, 
Nestor’s trembling hands confessed his fright. 
Homer does not say so: 
Νέστορα δ ἐκ χείρων φυγεν ἡνία σιγαλόεντα. 
There is no fright or trembling about him. He 
gives advice to retreat, as the will of heaven has 
declared against them; but consoles his companion 
with the hope of better fortune on another occa- 
sion, and ridicules him for apprehending disgrace 
or taunt for yielding on the present. As usual in 
Pope, Diomed addresses him with the clerical 
epithet :— 
O reverend prince, Tydides thus replies, 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wise ; 
which is a rather liberal expansion of 
Παντὰ γερὸ», κατὰ μοίρα» έειπας) 
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He applies the title sometimes in a manner that is 
quite comic. When he is seated with Machaon 
over his cyceion*, 
The cordial beverage reverend Nestor shares ; 
just as if he was Tlomson’s parson—‘ some doctor 
of tremendous paunch.’ It would be in vain to seek 
his reverence in Homer. To make amends, I sup- 
pose, for the extra sanctity of character with which 
he has invested the old man, he makes him more 
cheery than the original when lhe 19 disturbed over 
his cups. 
But not the genial feast nor flowing bowl 


Could charm the cares of Nestor’s watchful soul. 
His startled ears the increasing cries attend. 


The Greek of all this is,— 

Νέστορα 8 obx ἔλαθεν ἰαχὴ, wivovra περ ἔμπης. . 1. 
Pope has thrown in the genial feast, which was 
nothing more than honey, flour, and garlick. He 
ought not, however, to have described him as be- 
ing startled,—for there is nothing to warrant the 
charge. Οὐκ ἔλαθεν ἰαχή signifies, by a common figure, 
Nestor attentively was listening to the battle all the 
time he was engaged in drinking. It never escaped 
his attention for a moment. 


* For the making of this mixture, see Coray on Theophrastus. 
It must have been strange drinking, if we perfectly understand what 
was the nature of its ingredients. 


H. B. 6 
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If we are reminded that he is reverend over the 
bottle, our attention is called to his age on a still 
stranger occasion. 

The draught prescribed fair Hecamede prepares, 

Arsinous’ daughter, graced with golden hairs, 

Whom to his aged arms, a royal slave, 

Greece, as the price of Nestor’s wisdom, gave. 
A somewhat strange reward for wisdom. But why 
on such an occasion remind us—I am sure Heca- 
mede would not like to be so reminded—that 
Nestor’s arms were aged. Homer commits no such 
mistake: he says, 

———i οἱ Ἀχαιοὶ 
ἔδελον------ Α. 625. 

‘whom the Greeks chose for him,’ because he ex- 
celled the other chiefs, not in abstract wisdom, but 
in BovAg—in council. The prizes were distributed 
according to the merits of the officers with regard 
to the war. The commander-in-chief claimed the 
lion’s share. Achilles obtained his, because, as he 
tells us, his hands had carried forward the most 
laborious duties of the field. A prize was therefore 
due to Nestor, whose head was engaged in forward- 
ing the general advantage as much as the hands of 
the warrior. 

When he is taunting the Grecian chiefs with 
their lack of courage in meeting Hector, Pope thus 
introduces him : 
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He from whose lips divine persuasion flows, 

Grave Nestor thus in graceful act arose. 
The divine persuasion consists in his telling them 
that their laggard reluctance will spread sorrow 
and disgrace over all their country, and make 
Peleus in particular [father of the chief whose 
absence inspired Hector with the daring to chal- 
lenge the rest of the Greeks, and, therefore, doubly 
grieved by the desertion of his son, and the disho- 
nourable shrinking of his brother princes] pray for 
death. His gravity is displayed in an account of a 
fierce battle he had fought with a gigantic cham- 
pion, wielding an army-crushing mace. That his 
act of rising was graceful we do not learn from 
Homer, and, from former circumstances, should 
rather conjecture it to be brusque. All that the 
Greek says is— 

Νέστωρ 8 Ἀργείοισι ἀνίστατο καὶ µετέειπεν. 

Pope borrowed the phrase, ‘in graceful act 
arose,’ from Milton, who applies it to the rising of 
the wily Belial; but Nestor had much more of the 
spirit of Moloch—so far, at least, as proclaiming 
‘his voice to be all for war.’ 

One couplet in the English poet well represents 
the original, and ought to have set Pope on the 
right scent — 

Old as I am, to age I scorn to yield, 
And daily mingle in the martial field. 
| 6—2 
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Οὐδὲ τι hype 

Μιμνάζειν παρὰ νηύσι γέρων πὲρ ἐὼν πολεµίστης. 

He feebly translates Nestor’s fierce cry to the sol- 
diers in the sixth book — 

Old Nestor saw, and roused the warriors’ rage: 

‘Thus, heroes, thus, the vigorous combat wage ; 

No son of Mars descend for servile gains 

To touch the booty while a foe remains. 

Behold yon glittering host, your future spoil— 

First gain the conquest, then reward the toil.’ 
(Feeble, indeed, are the last lines, compared with 
the slaughter-breathing original — 

ANN’ ἄνδρας κτεινώµεν, ἔπειτα καὶ τα ἐκήλοι 

Νέκρους ἀμπέδιον συλήσετε τεθνειῶτας. 
‘On, boys! on! First let us kill them—then at 
your leisure, you may strip their dead bodies, 
stretched upon the field.’ ill, shouts Nestor— 
gain the conquest, quoth Pope. Plunder the dead, 
is the plain phrase of Homer—reward the toil, in- 
sinuates the same command in his translator. The 
fine change of persons in xrewopev and συλήσετε is 
quite lost in the English. ‘Let ws—us altogether, 
princes and privates—fall on the enemy, and cut 
them down. That is the duty of all soldiers, no 
matter what may be their rank. Then you, my 
lads, may seize on the armour of the slain, accord- 
ing to the regular laws of war. With such an 
occupation I, Nestor, King of Pylos, cannot have 
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any thing to do. I shall join you in the charge, 
but my hands must not be engaged in the promis- 
cuous pillage of the dead.’] 

Yet even in Pope’s version of the passage, there 
is enough to mark the fire and energy of the man. 
Why, then, is he constantly, and without the slightest 
warrant from the original, called ‘reverend,’ ‘ vener- 
able,’ ‘grave,’ ‘slow,’ and so forth? Why should 
we have a general impression forced upon us, that 
he is nothing but a perpetual prater, ordinarily 
prosing, often not far from drivelling? He was, on 
the contrary, a fine, dashing, old fellow—trained 
from his youth to constant war, ready to recom- 
mend battle or foray, and as ready to join in it. 
Greece, when the art of criticism was let loose upon 
poetry, furnished no such character —there was no 
opportunity of his appearance amid the disciplined 
legionaries of Rome. In the days of their triumph, 
he was to be sought among Dacians and Thracians, 
Cimbri and Teutones, Germans and Gauls, and 
other irregular warriors. But to them Homer was 
unknown. When Rome fell, how could we expect 
that those who only understood his language, the 
wretched Byzantines, could understand his gallant 
characters? The crusaders, on the contrary, who 
had among themselves many an Achilles and Ajax, 
and many a Nestor and Ulysses, could have well 
understood the characters; but they had never 


4 , 


J 
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heard of the poems in which they were depicted. 
The same is true of their bold Mahometan oppo- 
nents. When the Iliad and Odyssey came popularly 
among the nations of western Europe, diplomacy 
and politics had begun to exert their antiromantic 
influence ; and the Nestors confined themselves to 
church or cabinet, and wielded the pen, not the 
sword. Since scientific warfare has reduced the 
soldier first to an automaton and then to an atom’, 
and the plan of fighting @ la distance has been the 
order of the day, chivalrous feelings may continue 
to actuate the military bosom, but the chivalrous 
characters of old are gone; and among them, most 
hopelessly, the character of Nestor. Yet even in 
our time, if Pope himself were to revive and write 
& poem on the last war, he would think it somewhat 
ridiculous to talk of the reverend Blucher, or to 
dwell upon the divine persuasion flowing from the 
lips of Wellington, as, rising in graceful act, he 
cried, ‘ Up, guards, and at them!’ 

My critique is not dictated by the idle desire 
of disparaging so great a poet as Pope, who must 
ever shine among the most illustrious ornaments of 


* ‘If the old system attempted to reduce the soldier to a mere 
automaton, the new one reduced him to a mere atom; for its only 
discoverable principle, the only principle from which it never de- 
viated, was an utter disregard of human life and human suffering.’ 
MitcHELL, Thoughts on Tactics, &c., p. 4. 
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our literature. His translation of Homer is crowded 
with beauties of language and versification, and 
would be considered in every respect a most mag- 
nificent poem, if we had not the original. The mis- 
fortune is, that Pope formed his ideas of character 
from a system of society wide as the poles asunder 
from that in which Homer lived, and to which he 
referred his heroes. If we were to seek through 
the world’s annals, we could not find a circle so re- 
markably artificial as that in which Pope delighted 
to dwell. A quenching of sentiment and generous 
feeling was there made a matter of boast. Sneer- 
ing was the littérateur philosophy : correctness, the 
littérateur taste. According to such codes were 
the heroes of Homer judged; and Pope is not to 
be blamed for endeavouring to render them as pre- 
sentable at the court of Louis Quatorze as he 
could, It was his ill luck that his politics gave 
him a dislike to Marlborough, because there was 
many a captain, ‘when our army was in Flanders,’ 
whose criticism might have mended the fine-gentle- 
manism of the bard of Twickenham. The well- 
known epigram tells us, that 
After-ages will with wonder seek 
Who first translated Homer into Greek. 

Those after ages, when they arrive, will be con- 
siderably astonished at finding that the Greek 
translator has contrived to give us men consistent 
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throughout in their actions, in place of those who, 
in his English original, are perceived to be perpetu- 
ally puzzling the reader between two classes of 
ideas; sometimes endeavouring to represent the 
manners of the earliest dawn of human society, 
sometimes working hard to soften, or, at least, to 
alter the impression, so as to suit its most refined, 
or, perhaps, rather its most rotten phase of ex- 
istence. 

A hundred years ago, goét—-taste—-was pre- 
dominant; and we could not call a spade, a spade, 
in any of the high or honourable departments of 
literature. Those who, in such departments, figured 
off as most tasty, were, when they dabbled in its 
most infamous dark corners, plain and explicit 
enough. Homer, clear in his meanings, straight- 
forward in his characters, honourable in all his 
sentiments, essentially anti-licentious in his lan- 
guage and the conduct of his poem, had no chance 
among the critics of the school of esprit. His de- 
fenders were not much better, for they excused 
him on the ground of the want of politeness of the 
age in which it was his misfortune to exist. Since 
that time we have had another school. We have 
found, that what chivalry inspired might be what 
the grammarians and men of goit rejected. So we 
got back to Homer. The truly classical and the 
truly romantic are one. The moss-trooping Nestor 
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reappears in the moss-trooping heroes of Percy’s 
reliques, and those whom those reliques inspired. 


An aged knight, to danger steeled, 
With many a moss-trooper came on; 
And azure, in a golden field, 
The stars and crescent graced his shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 
Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 
And wide round haunted Castle-Ower: 
High over Borthwick’s mountain flood 
His wood-embosomed mansion stood ; 
In the dark glen, so deep below, 
The herds of plundered England low, 
His bold retainers’ daily food, 
And bought with danger, blows and blood. 
Marauding chief! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight : 
Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s charms 
In youth might tame his rage for arms ; 
And still, in age, he spurn’d at rest, 
And still his brows the helmet press’d 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow ; 
Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band ;— 
A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. 


This is from the Lay of the Last Minstrel. Fine 
as it is, the original description of Wat of Harden 
waving his helmet over his lyart hair, in the contem- 
poraneous ballad, is still more graphic; and, there- 
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fore, without going into minute particulars, more 
Nestorian and Homeric. 

My preface is already too long for a short 
ballad. I hope I have succeeded in suggesting 
a view of the character of old Nestor, somewhat 
different from what is usually entertained. I can- 
not conclude, however, without remarking, that a 
careful consideration of the tasks continuously as- 
signed to Nestor and Ulysses throughout the Iliad 
will help to dispel the absurd idea that it could 
have been written by more hands than one. 


THE RETURN OF THE CHIEFS 
FROM TROY. 


ODYSSEY. Boox III. 66-200. 


[TELEMACHUs, accompanied by Minerva, in the appearance 
of Mentor, seeking intelligence of his father, arrives at 
Pylos. There they are hospitably entertained by 
Nestor, whom they find at a feast. ] 
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ΔΛΑΙΝΥΝΤ ἐρικυδέα δαττα. 


9 A . A / ντ” , » w * d 
Avtap επει ποσιος και ἐδητύος ef ερον ενΤΌυ 


Tots apa μύθων Ίρχε Γερήνιος ἱππότα Νέστωρ' 
Nov δὴ κάλλιόν ἐστι µεταλλῆσαι καὶ ἐρέσθαι 


κ ϱ ’ , > A tf £0 on 
EVOUS οἵτινες εἰσιν, ETEL ταρπησαν εὐωθῆς. 


Ὦ Eetvor, tives eoré(*); πόθεν πλειθ) ὑγρα κέ- 
λευθα: 
"“H τι κατὰ πρῆξιν i μαψιδίως ἆλαλησθε. 


, ee ~ e ® , 
“Ola τε ληιστῆρες, υπεὶρ Ga, Toit ἆλοωνται 
A , 9 - , 
Ῥνχας παρθεµενοι, Kaxov ἀλλοδαποῖσι Φέροντες.” 


Τον ὃ au Τηλέμαχος πεπνυµένος avriov nuda 
Θαρσήσας᾽ αὐτὴ yap evi pect θάρσος ᾿Αθήνη 
Θηχ, 
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[ΓΤΙΗΕ; tables were set where the salt-sea shore 
Was washed by the flowing brine, | 
And all the guests, when the feast was o’er, 
Were filled with meat and wine. 


2 
Then the Knight(') of Gerene said, ‘Tis fit 
That we should truly hear 
Who are the guests that among us sit, 
Since now they are full of cheer. 


3 
‘Strangers, who are ye? whence, and why 
Sail ye along the sea? 
Do you your course as merchants ply, 
Or as roving wanderers free ? 


4 
‘As pirates who over the waters spread, 
On desperate venture boune, 
Putting other men’s lives in peril and dread, 
All careless of their own?’ 


5 
Then Telemachus answered the chieftain old, 
With courage at his heart; 
For Athené herself a bearing bold 
Did to the youth impart, 
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ἵνα µιν περὶ πατρὸς ἀποιχομένοιο ἔροιτο᾽ 
[HS ἵνα µιν Κλέος εσθλὸν ἐν ανθρώποισιν 
ἔχησιν] 
"QO Νέστορ Νηληϊάδη, μέγα κὔῦδος Αχαιών, 


Eipeat ὁππόθεν εἰμέν εγω δέ κέ τοι καταλέξω. 


““Huets εξ Ἰθακης Ὑπονηϊου εἰληλουθμεν 
Πρῆήξις ὃ 40 ἰδίῃ, οὐ δήµιος, ἣν αγορευω. 


“Πατρός ἐμοῦ κλέος εὐρὺ μµετέρχομαι, ἦν που 
ακούσω, 

Δίου ᾿Οδυσσῆος ταλασίφρονος, ὃν ποτέ Φασιν 

Luv σοὶ μµαρνάµενον Τρώων πόλιν εζαλαπάξαι. 


““AdAous μὲν γὰρ πάντας, ὅσοι Τρωσὶν πολέ- 
puCov, 

TlevOoped’, ἥχι ἕκαστος ἁπώλετο λυγρῷ ὀλέθρφ' 

Κείνου 0’ av καὶ ὄλεθρον ἀπευθέα θῆκε Kpoviev. 
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6 
That he might ask for his absent sire, 
And win for himself high fame: 
‘King Nestor,’ said he, ‘as thou dost inquire, 
Great pride of th’ Achwan name, 
Our business and course, at thy desire, 
I tell thee whence we came. 


7 
‘From Ithaca’s land we hither steer, 
All under Neion’s head; 
No public care has brought us here, 
But private feeling led. 


8 


‘My father I seek, if his wide renown, 
I may find as I take my way; 

Odysseus the bold, to thee well known, 

Thy partner in war, till Dion town 
Before ye in ruin lay. 


9 
‘The fate of every chief beside 
Who fought at Troy is known; 
It is the will of Jove to hide 
His untold death alone. 
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“Ov ydp τι δύναται cada εἰπέμεν, ὁππόθ 
” 
ολωλεν' 
Ei@’ oy’ επ ηπείρου δάμη ανδρᾶσι ὀνσμενεεσσιν, 
Είτε καὶ ἐν πελάγει peta κύμασιν Ἀμϕιτρίτης. 


- aA A , Ἡ [ο 
“Tovvexa νῦν τα σα ryoural ikavouat, al x 
> ’ 
εθέλησθα 
, A A , a v wv 
Κεινου λυγρον ὄλεθρον ενισπειν, ει που OTWTAS 


᾿Οφθαλμοῖσι τεοισιν, ἢ ἄλλου μῦθον ἄκουσας 
Πλαζομένου wep: γάρ µιν οἴζυρὸν τέκα µηήτηρ. 


««Μηδέ τί μὲ αἰδόμενος µειλίσσεο und ἐλεαίρων, 
Ἁλλ᾽ ev mor κατάλεζον ὅπως ἤντησας ὁπωπῆς. 


, ι » 9 4 
“ Λίσσοµαι, elmore Tol τι πατήρ Epos, εσθλος 
, ‘ 
Οδυσσεὺς. 
4 κ” . wv ο 4 , , 
H ἔπος ἠ6 τι ἕργον ὑποστὰς ἐζετέλεσσεν 
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10 
‘And how he fell can no man tell; 
We know not was he slain 
In fight on land by hostile hand, 
Or plunged beneath the main. 


11 
‘And here I pray thee, at thy knee, 
To tell my sire’s sad fate; 
What thou hast seen, or else to thee 
Did wayfarers’ tongues relate: 
Because for sorrow marked was he, 
Even from his birth-hour’s date. 


12 
‘No pitying word, no tale to soothe, 
From thee do I require; 
I only pray thee tell: me truth, 
If thou hast seen my sire. 


13 
‘I pray thee by his words well said, 
His deeds right bravely done ; 
By many a gallant promise made, 
And broken never a one. 
H. Β. 
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Δήμῳ ἔνι Τρώων, ὅθι πάσχετε πήµατ’ Ἀχαιοί' 
Tov νῦν µοι μνῆσαι, κα µοι νημερτὲς ἔνισπε, 


Tov ὃ queiBer ἔπειτα Γερήνιος ἱππότα Νέστωρ' 
ED) pir’ ἐπεί μ᾿ ἔμνησας οἰζύος, nv ἐν εκείνῳ 
, 9 + a 9 , ~ 
Anum ανετλημεν pevos ἄσχετοι vies Αχαιών», 


λΗ A d A |. > » ’ δέ / 
μὲν ὅσα ἕὺν νηνσὶν ἐπ Περοειδέα πόντον 
Πλαζόμενοι κατὰ Anis’, ὅπῃ ἄρξειεν Αχιλλεὺς, 


"Ho ὅσα καὶ περὶ ἄστυ μέγα Ἱριάμοιο ἄνακτος 

Μαρναμεθ’' ἄνθα 0 ἄπειτα κατέκταθεν ὅσσοι 
ἄριστοι' 

Ἔνθα μὲν Αἴας κεῖται ἀρήίος, evOa ὃ Αχιλλεύς, 


Ἔνθα δὲ Πάτροκλος θεόφιν µήστωρ ara- 
λαντος' 

”"EvOa ὃ ἐμὸς φίλος vios, Gua κρατερὸς καὶ 
αμύμων, 


Ἀντίλοχος, 
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14 
‘Be the woes and toils which he and thou, 
And all the host went through 
In Troy's long war, remembered now, 
And tell me the story true.’ 


15 
Answered Gerene’s knight: ‘Why call 
My memory back again 
To griefs, there destined to befal 
Achzea’s tameless men? 


16 


‘Whether their course o’er the dark blue sea 
Our wandering vessels sped, 

Scouring the coast for spoil and prey 
Where’er Achilles led; 


17 
‘Or fighting around king Priam’s hold, 
Proud Ilion’s turrets high ; 
Brave Aias there in death lies cold, 
There does Achilles lie; 


18 


‘There has Patroclus found his grave, 
In council sager none; 
There lies the blameless and the brave, 
Antilochus, my son. 
7—2 
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4 4 ? a 108 a 
περι Μεν θείεν Taxus noe µαχητής--- 
Ἄλλα τε πόλλ ἐπὶ τοις πᾶθομεν κακά᾿ Tis Kev 
ο εκεῖνα 


’ , “ , , 
Πάντα ye µυθήσαιτο καταθνητὠν ανθρώπων: 


Oud [ , a aie , ’ 
ν ει πενταετες σε και έζαετες παραµιµνων 


Ἐξερέοις ὅσα κεῖθι πάθον κακὰ ctor Ἀχαιοί 


/ ’ \ | 1! ὃ “ 9 
Πρίν κεν ανιηθεὶς onv πατρίθα Ύαϊαν ἴκοιο. 
, 
Ewaeres yap σφιν κακὰ ῥάπτομεν ἀμφιόποντες 


Παντοίοισι ὁόλοισι” 


µόγις ὃ ετέλεσσε Κρονίων. 
σύ 9 wv 4 - e , Ww 
Ενθ οὔτις wore μµῆτιν οµοιωθηµεναι ἂντην 
"Ηθελ’, ἐπεὶ pada πολλὸν ἐνίκα dctos ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 


a A / 
Παντοίοισι dodo, πατήρ τεός' 


>» 0 
εἰ ετεὀν ‘ye 
, v ’ , ; / νυν , , 
Κείνου ἄκγονός εσσι’ σέβας µ ἔχει εἰσορόωντα. 


1 - ’ , 
"Ἠτοι yap μῦθοί ye εοικοτες, 
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19 
‘My swift of foot, my bold of fight, 
My dear, dear boy, lies low; 
But living wight can ne’er recite 
Our endless tale of wo. 


20 
‘Wert thou here to abide, for a twelvemonth’s tide 
Told five or six times o’er, 


Question on question might still be tried 
Of the ills the Achzeans bore, 


21 
‘Ere home thou wouldst sail, fatigued with the tale 
Of our nine years’ constant toil 
While we wrought for our foemen grief and bale, 
With many a varied wile. 


22 
‘Till the weary siege, by Jove’s high will, 
Was brought to an end at last: 
In warrior craft and wily skill 
No chief thy sire surpassed. 


23 
‘If great Odysseus be thy sire— 
And as on thee I gaze 
Wondering, the likeness I admire 
Thy speech to his betrays. 
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οὐδέ κε φαίης 
af , κά , , , 
Άνδρα νεώτθρον woe ἐοικότα µυθήσασθαι. 


, 
"Ενθ᾽ ἤτυι εἴως μὲν eyo καὶ dtos ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
v , > , a > m8 vy» νι 
Oure ποτ ew aryoon δίχ εβαζοµεν ovr evi 


βουλή, 


"AWN ἕνα θυμὸν ἔχοντε, νόῳ καὶ επίφρονι 
βουλῇ 


Φραζόμεθ’, Ἀργείοισιν ὅπως Sy ἄριστα γένοιτο. 


> 4 9 4 , , ὸ ’ s 4 
Άυταρ επει ΠΤριαμοιο πόλιν ὀιεπέρσαµεν αἴπην, 

- 9 9 
Ῥῆμεν ὃ ev νήεσσι, θεὸς ὃ εκέδασσεν Ἀχαιούς' 


Καὶ τότε δὴ Ζεὺς λυγρὸν evi φρεσὶ µήδετο 
νόστον 

Αργείοι ἐπεὶ οὔτι vonuoves οὐδὲ δίκαιοι 

Παντες ἐσαν᾽ 
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24 
‘Thou must be his. How else suppose 
That ever man so young, 
Could speak in accents like to those 
Of wise Odysseus’ tongue ? 


25 
‘And he and I, in friendship bound, 
Often in council sate; 
Oft, ’mid the Greeks assembled round, 
We mingled in debate: 


26 
‘We never differed, felt no jar, 
Our counsels still were one, 
Planning what should throughout the war 
Be best for the Argives done. 


27 
‘But when o’erthrown was Priam’s town, 
And we sought the ships again, 
Then the Achsean host, into discord thrown, 
Were scattered upon the main. 


28 
‘Their home-return had Jove designed 
To fill with sorrow sad, 
To punish the men of reckless mind, 
And of feelings base and bad. 
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“A a a > 9 ’ 
τῷ σφεων πολθες κακον OLTOV EET TOD, 
ἩΜήνιος ἐξ ολοῆς Γλαυκωπιδος οβριµοπάτρης, 
ο > ” , 18 > » , ” 
Hr epw Ατρείοῃσι wer αἄμφοτεροισιν εθηκεν. 


A \ a 9 a 9 , , ry 
Τω δὲ καλεσσαμένω ayopyy ἐς πάντας Axatous, 
A 9 A » A ’ ] », 
May, αταρ ου κατα κὀσµον, es ἨΠέλιον κατα- 
ὀύντα---- 


Οἱ ὃ ἦλθον οἵνῳ βεβαρηότες vies ᾿Αχαιών---. 
Midov µυθείσθην, τοῦ εἵνεκα λαὸν ἄγειραν. 


"Ενθ᾽ rot Μενέλαος ἄνωγει παντας ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
Νόστου µιµνήσκεσθαι ex evpéa νῶτα θαλάσσης 
Oud’ Ἀγαμέμνονι πάµπαν ἐήνδανε βούλετο 
) ε 
yop pa 


, 
Aaov ἐρυκακέαιν, 


ῥέξαι ϐ) ἱερὰς ἑκατόμβας, 
Ὡς τὸν ᾿Αθηναίης dewov χόλον ἐξακάσαιτο᾽ 
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29 
‘Through high-born Pallas’ deadly ire 
Many an ill death died; 
For, *twixt the Atridse of quarrel dire 
She had the source supplied. 


30 
‘They assembled the host of the Argives all, 
And a rash hour they set; 
As the shades of night began to fall, 
The unruly soldiers met. 


31 
‘For heavily laden they came with wine, 
And by both chiefs were told, 
In several speech, with what design 
Did they that meeting hold. 


32 
‘And Sparta’s king wished across the seas 
They should straight return again; 
But this counsel did not his brother please, 
Who would the host detain, 


33 
‘Till they had made the offering due 
Of sacred hecatomb; 
By sacrifice hoping to subdue 
Athene’s wrathful gloom. 
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wv a wv 
Νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὸ ἤδη, ὃ ov πείἰσεσθαι ἔμελλεν. 
, a ® ο ’ , 94 of 
Ou yap τ αἶψα θεῶν τρέπεται voos αἰὲν eovTwy. 


ra 4 4 ~ , , / 6 ) 

Ως τω μὲν χαλεποῖσιν αμειβομένω επέεσσιν 
6 ε , » »/ Φου ’ ὃ 3 
Εστασαν' οἱ ὃ ανορονσαν εὐκνημιοας Άχαιοι 
9 ~ , e 

Hxn θεσπεσίῃ 


δίχα δέ σφισιν ἤνδανε βουλή. 
Νύκτα μὲν ἀέσαμεν, χαλεπὰ Φρεσὶν ὁρμαίνοντες 
᾽Αλλήλοις ἐπὶ γὰρ Zevs Ίρτυε πῆμα Kaxoio. 


᾿ΗἨῶθεν 3 οἱ μὲν νέας ἕλκομεν εἰς ἅλα ὅταν, 
Κτήματα τ ἐντιθέμεσθα, βαθυζωνους τε «Ύγυ- 
yatkas. 
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34 
‘Fool! that his vows were thrown away 
Unthanked—he should have known; 
For the heart of the gods who live for aye 


Is not to changing prone. 


35 
‘Fierce were the angry words they spoke, 
These jarring brothers proud; 
And the Acheeans up from the meeting broke 
Rising in clamour loud. 


36 
‘And as seemed best in each man’s sight, 
Each different side he sought; 
And we lay down to rest that night 
With bitter and hostile thought ; 
For Jove had willed that foul despite — 
Should be to the Danaans wrought. 


37 
‘And we launched our ships when the morning 
came, 
With our well won treasure stored; 
And many a fair, deep-girdled dame 
We took with us on board. 
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Ἡμίσεες 0 apa λαοὶ ἐρητύοντο µένοντες 

Αὖθι παρ ᾿Ατρείδῃ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, ποιµένι λαών 
'Ημίσεες ὃ ἀναβάντες ἐλαύνομεν' αἱ δὲ MAN’ ὦκα 
af , , A A a , 
Επλεον ἐστόρεσεν δὲ θεὸς µεγακήτθα πόντον. 


"Es Τένεδον ὃ ἐλθόντες ἐρέζαμεν ipa θεοῖσιν, 
Οἴκαδε ἱέμενοι 


f ? , 
Zevs ὃ οὕπω µήδετο νόστον' 
εϱὀ 


Σχότλιος, ὃς ρ ἔριν ώρσε κακὴν ἔτι δεύτερον 


? 
αυτις. 


Οἱ μὲν ἀποστρέψαντες EBav νέας αμφιελίσσας 
“App ᾿Οδυσῆα ἄνακτα δαΐφρονα, ποικιλοµήτην, 
Αὖτις ew ᾿Ατρείδῃ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι ἥρα Φέροντες. 
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38 
‘And half of the men desired to stay, 
As Agamemnon bade; 
The other half we sailed away, 
And a rapid voyage we made. . 
A god the vasty sea-deep spray 
Smooth as a plain had laid. 


39 
‘When we had come to Tenedos’ isle, 
We made our offerings there,— 
Hoping, now danger passed and toil, 
We soon should homeward bear. 


40 
‘But Jove was sternly minded still 
To lengthen out our woes; 
And by his will of strife the ill 
Again among us rose. 


41 
‘For some retraced again the seas, 
Plying back the labouring oar, 
Thinking their ancient chief to please 
Whom they left on the Ilian shore; 
And, led by king Odysseus, these 
Sought the coast of Troy once more. 
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» A » 4 A 4 bd , ad 
Avtap «γω συν vyvow aedXcatr, al pot ἔποντο, 
- ’ \ / A ὃ A A *? py 
Φευ Ὕον, επει Ύίγνωσκον ο OH κακα µήθετο 

Δαίμων. 


Φεῦγε δὲ Τνδέος vios ᾿Αρηϊος, ὦρσε 3 ἑταίρους" 


‘Owe δὲ δὴ meta vai κίε ζανθὸς Μενέλαος, 
Ἐν Λέσβῳ ὃ ἔκιχεν δολιχὀν πλόον ὁρμαίνοντας' 


*H καθυπερθε Χίοιο νεοίµεθα παιπαλοέσσ 
ρ MS, 


, a , » 4 . 0 4 ο. 
Ἄησου em Ὑνυρίης, αυτην ἐπ αριστερ ἔχοντες, 


"Ἡ υπένερθε Χίοιο, παρ ἠνεμόθντα Μίμαντα. 
A a a 
Ἠτέομεν δὲ θεὸν φῆναι τ6ρας' 
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42 
‘But when I saw the evils dread 
Some angry power had planned, 
With the crowded galleys I there had led 
Beneath mine own command, 
Away I fled—away with me fled 
Bold Diomed and his band. 


43 
‘By Menelaus, at evening tide, 
We were in Lesbos joined; 
While pondering how, through the waters wide, 
We best our path might find. 


44, 

‘Whether we should over Chios hold 
Our course, and toward Psyria go, 
Leaving Chios and all its headlands bold 

Under our larboard bow; 


45 
‘Or under Chios, where Mimas’ head 
Is swept by many a gale. 
To the gods for a guiding sign we prayed 
To point our course to sail. 
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> A ge @ a 

ανταρ oy ημιν 

- t , , , Ww 
Acite, καὶ nvwye wedaryos µέσον εἰς Εὔβοιαν 

4 wv , e A , ΄ 
Τεμνειν, ὄφρα τάχιστα υπεκ κακοτητα Φφύγοιμεν. 


Ὥρτο 8” ἐπὶ λιγὺς οὔρος αήμεναι' at δὲ par 
wxa 
Ἰχθυόεντα κέλευθα διέδραµον΄ 


ep δὲ Γεραιστὸν 
᾿Εννύχιαι κατάγοντο Ποσειδάωνι δὲ ταύρων 
Πολλ ἐπὶ μῆρ ἄθεμεν, 


πέλαγος µέεγα µετρήσαντες. 
Τέτρατον nuap Env, ὅτ ἐν ᾿Αργεϊ ν]ας έΐσας 
Τυδείδεω ἔταροι Atounceos ἱπποδάμοιο 
"Εστασαν' 
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46 


‘They gave the sign, and bade us steer 
Right over the sea across, 

Making Eubea in full career, 
So shunning wreck and loss. 


47 
‘Shrill did the wind begin to blow, 
As through the fishy deep, 
Cleft by our vessel’s rapid prow 
Onward our way we keep. 


48 


‘Gereestus’ haven by night we made, 
And the thigh of many a bull 

We there on Posidon’s altar laid, 
Of grateful reverence full. 


49 
‘Grateful that we a track so vast 
Safe crossed of the ocean blue; 
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And ere the fourth day was gone and passed 


Came Argos’ towers in view, 
And Diomed’s men his ships at last 

Into his harbour drew. 

* LB. 
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9 wv 
αὐτὰρ «γωγε [IvAovd éyov οὐδέ ror’ ἔσβη 
Όυρος, ἐπειοὴ πρὠτα θεὸς προέηκεν anvat. 


“Qs ἦλθον, φίλε τέκνον, ἀπευθης' οὐδέ τι olda, 


> “A > » 
Κείνων of tT ἐσάωθεν Axawy of + απολοντο. 


ο 8’ » / , e , 
Όσσα ὁ evi µεγάροισι καθήµενος ημετέροισιν 

’ ? / a A ὸ ’ Oe [ο 
Πεύθομαι, 4 θέµις ἐστὶ, ὁαήσεαι ουδέ σε Kevow. 


Ev μὲν Μυρμιδόνας gas ελθέμεν ἐγχεσιµωρους, 
Οὓς ary’ ᾿Αχιλλῆος µεγαθύµου φαίδιμος υἱός 
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50 
‘I held. on to Pylos, mine own abode, 
. And never flagged the gale 
From the hour that it was the will of the God 
That it should fill my sail. 


51 
‘So came I hither knowing naught, 
Which of the Achzan host 
Were back, my son, in safety brought, 
And which of them were lost. 


52 
‘But what, since I have dwelt at home, 
Hath chanced to reach my ear, 


Of all my old companions’ doom, 
’Tis fit that thou shouldst hear. 


53 
‘Well did the spear-famed Myrmidon 
Homeward return, ’tis said, 
Beneath Achilles’ glorious son, 
Back to his country led. 
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ρ 
Ev δὲ Φιλοκτήτην. ἨΠοιάντιον ἀγλαὸν υἱόν' 
9 A , » 0 
Πάντας 0 ᾿]δομενεὺς Kpyrny εισήγαγ ἑταίρους, 
Ot φύγον ex πολέμου, πὀντος de οἱ οὔτιν 


amnupa. 


‘AT peionv δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀκούετε νόσφιν εόντες, 
Ὡς ¢ ἠλθ᾽) ὥς 7 Αἴγισθος ἐµήσατο λυγρὸν 
ὄλεθρον. 


s 9 hf ~ 4 9 ~ t , 
Αλλ. ητοι κεινος µεν ἐπισμυγερώς απετισεν. 


- ’ e 
Ὡς ayabov καὶ παϊδα καταφθιµένοιο λιπεσθαι 
Ανδρος: ἐπεὶ καὶ Ker μα 7 
vOpos* Emel καὶ κεινος ετίσατο TAaTpodovna, 
4 
Αἴγισθον δολόμητιν, ὅς οἱ πατέρα κλυτὸν ἑκτα. 


/. 
Καὶ σὺ, Φφίλος--μᾶλα yap o ὀρόω καλόν τε 
µέγαν Te— 
Άλκιμος ἔσσ, ἵνα τίς σε καὶ ὀψιγόνων ev εἴπῃ.” 
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54 
‘Well, also, Poeas’ ancient seat 
Did Philoctetes gain; 
Well did Idomeneus, of Crete, 
Bring back of his warrior train 
Those who chanced not death in fight to meet: 
None perished on the main. 


55 
‘ Though far off ye may dwell, ye have heard men tell, 
How, by a hapless doom, 
King Agamemnon murdered fell, 
On his returning home; 
But upon false Agisthus well 
Did fierce avenging come. 


56 


‘For a slaughtered man it is always good 
A son to leave behind, 

As he this traitor, in the blood 

Of his noble father all imbued, 
Has to cruel death consigned. 


57 
‘So thou, my son, whom I behold 
A handsome youth, and strong, 
Give, in thy bearing brave and bold, 
Matter for future song.’ 


NOTES. 


Nore (1). p. 93. 
Then the Knight of Gerene said, Τε fit 


I xnow that this is not the etymological translation 
of inméra—but, under the circumstances of its being 
always applied to the perpetually horse-managing Nestor, 
I think I may take the word of chivalry. 


Νοτε (2). p. 92. 
0 ἐεῖνοι, rives ἐστέ; πόθεν πλεῖθ ὑγρὰ κέλευθα; 


Now, gentle guests, the genial banquet o’er.—Porr, 


IV. 


THE CLOAK. 


ODYSSEY. Book XIV. 462-533. 


(THerE has been some difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the epithet πολύτροπο», applied to Ulysses 
in the first line of the Odyssey ; but I think, that those 
who consider his character as it is drawn in the poem, 
without referring to any other standard of morals than 
that proposed by Homer himself, cannot doubt that it 
is intended to signify ‘abounding in tricks or wiles.’ 
The Latin versutus* is by no means an equivalent, and 


* Horace, it would appear, could not find a word for it; for he 

sinks it in his translation :-— 

Dic mihi, musa, virum, capte post tempora Troje, 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. 
Which is as bald and inadequate a version as can be well conceived. 
Horace, properly enough, left out πολύτροπος, when he confined 
the observation of Ulysses to merely seeing the customs and cities of 
the various nations through which he passed. Any man, or, as 
Savage Landor says, any dog, could have done the same. Καὶ νόον 
ἔγνω gives a very different idea. In the eighth book, Alcinous 
distinctly asks him, not merely for a description of the regions in 
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I do not know any one English word which would give 
its full meaning. ‘Tricksy,’ or ‘scheming,’ convey 
ideas of low deceit, which dishonours those who prac- 
tise it. Homer, on the contrary, intended his epithet 
as a compliment. He intended it to describe a man of 
great mental sagacity and endless resources, deter- 
mined to obtain his purpose by whatever means he 


which his travels had lain, but for a critical account of their man- 


ners. 
AAN aye µοι τόδε εἰπὰ, καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον, 


Ὅππῃ ἀπεπλάγχθης τε, καὶ ἆστινας ἵκεο χώρας 

Ἀνθρωπων' αὐτούς τε πόλεις τ) ev ναιεταώσας' 

*H μὲν ὅσοι χαλεποί τε καὶ ἄγριοι, οὐδὲ δίκαιοι’ 

Ot τε φιλόξεινοι, καὶ σφὶν νόος ἐστὶ θεονδής. 
Thus rendered by Pope: 


But say, through what waste regions hast thou strayed? 
What customs noted, and what coasts surveyed? 
Possessed by wild barbarians, fierce in arms, 

Or men whose bosom tender pity warms? 


It is odd enough that he chooses to translate πολεῖς---εὖ ναιε- 
ταώσας, well-inhabited cities, by ‘waste regions.” The second 
line is nearly a repetition of his translation of καὶ νόον ἔγνω in the 
exordium : 

Wandering from clime to clime, observant strayed, 
Their manners noted, and their states surveyed. 
And this certainly gives the idea of observation, which Horace has 
omitted. In the last distich, barbarians, taken in its modern sense, 
represents the χαλεποὶ καὶ ἄγριοι of the original fairly enough ; 
but there is nothing about their being ‘fierce in arms.’ Homer, as 
Thucydides has remarked, does not call foreign nations barbarians, 
as the Greeks of more modern times did. He calls the Carians 
(Π. B. 867), indeed, βαρβαροφώνοι, and particularly notices the 
girlish appearance and unseasonable dandyism of their king, 
Who, tricked with gold, and glittering on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war. 
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could use, perfectly regardless whether it was or was 
not necessary to employ fraud and falsehood. In the 
Πίαᾶ, where Ulysses is a distinguished general in a 
large army, little necessity exists for the employment 
of such talents in any other manner than in the ordi- 
nary stratagems of war; but, even there, he kills Dolon 
most unscrupulously, after having obtained all his infor- 
mation, under an at least implied promise of quarter. 
In the Odyssey, where he is thrown altogether on his 
own resources, his polytropic powers are brought into 
full play; and a more mendacious hero never figured 
in a great poem. He is the Scapin of epic poetry. 
He cannot achieve any thing without telling a lie; 
and, so far from this being considered a blemish, it is 
accounted as an honour. On landing in Ithaca, the 
first person he meets is Minerva, in the appearance of 
a handsome young shepherd, ‘such as are the sons of 
kings ;’? and he immediately proceeds, after learning 
where he is, to give her a false account of himself. 
Oud’ Sy’ ἀληθέα εἶπε, πώλιν ὃ’ bye λάζετο μῦθον, 
Αἱεὶ ἐνὶ στήθεσσι νόον πολυκερδέα νωμῶν. 


With unembarrass’d readiness return’d 
Not truths, but figments to truth opposite; 
For guile, in him, stood never at a pause. 
CowPeEnr. 
Minerva listens with patience while he tells her that he 
had fled from Crete in consequence of having killed 
Orsilochus, one of the sons of Idomeneus, which he 


describes in all the exactness of ‘a lie with circum- 
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stances.’ She is infinitely delighted at this display of 
cleverness, instantly reveals herself, smiles graciously, 
pats him with her hand, and says— 


Ἱερδαλέος κ᾿ εἴη καὶ ἐπίκλοπος, ds ce παρέλθοι 
Ἐν πάντεσσι δόλοισι, καὶ εἰ θεὸς ἀντιάσεια. 
Σχέτλις, ποικιλομῆτα, δόλων ar’, οὐκ dp’ ἔμελλες, 
Ova’ ἐν of περ day yaly, λήξειν ἁπατάων, 

Μύθων τε κλοπίων, of τοι πεδόθεν φίλοι eloiv; 


Who passes thee in artifice well-framed, 
And in imposture various, need shall find 
Of all his policy, although a god. 
Canst thou not cease, inventive as thou art 
And subtle, from the wiles which thou hast loved 
Since thou wast infant, and from tricks of speech 
Delusive, even in thy native land ? 
Cowper. 


[Σχέτλιε, in this passage, is not infauste, as it is usually 
rendered, but tndefatigabilis; as where Diomed ad- 
dresses Nestor, when he is awaked by the old man 
going round the camp at midnight, Σχέτλιος εσσὶ γε- 
pae.* Cowper, in the above-quoted translation, seems 


* T cannot agree with Ernesti on this passage: ’Σχέτλιος ἐσσὶ, 
nimium arduus es. Vim hujus vocis, non assecute sunt versiones. 
Clark. Quare autem arduus? σχέτλιος est erumnosus, exercitus, 
qui se nimis fatigat atque exercet laboribus. rn.’ A careful 
comparison of the passages in which the word occurs in Homer will 
shew that it is gui fatigari nequit—one that cannot be wearied out. 
In Johnson’s lines on Charles XII. we have an unconscious para- 
phrase of the word— 


A frame of adamant, a soul of fire— 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 
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to have omitted it altogether.] She adds that it is no 
use for him to waste his abilities on the present occa- 
sion, as she is as ‘wide awake’ as himself. The follow- 
ing lines of flowing hexameter might be compressed 
into the less dignified phraseology of ‘I’m Yorkshire 
too.’ 

Ἁλλ) dye µηκέτι ταῦτα λεγώμεθα, εἰδότες ἄμφω 

Κέρδε" ὁπεὶ σὺ μὲν ἐσσὶ βροτῶν dy’ ἄριστος ἁπάντων 

Ῥουλῇ καὶ μύθοισιν ἐγω ὃδ) ἐν πᾶσι θεοῖσι 

Μήτι τα κλέομαι καὶ κέρδεσιν οὐδὲ σὺ y’ ἔγνως 


Παλλάδ᾽ Ἀθηναίην, κούρην Διὸς, ἥτε τοι αἱεὶ 
Ἐν πάντασσι πόνοισι παρίσταµαι, ἠδὲ φυλάσσως 


But, come, dismiss we these ingenious shifts 
From our discourse, in which we both excel; 
For thou of all men in expedients most 
Abound’st and eloquence, and I throughout 
All heav’n have praise for wisdom and for art. 
And know’st thou not thine Athenzan aid, 
Pallas, Jove’s daughter, who in all thy toils 
Assist thee and defend? 

CowPen. 


The favourite hero and the favourite goddess are here set 
up as models of deceit. It is quite characteristic to 
find Ulysses hard to be convinced that she is not hum- 
bugging (for that is the only word to express it), when 
she tells him that he is in Ithaca, and Minerva by no 
means offended at such asuspicion. As he commenced 
with a lying story to the goddess, so he proceeds impro- 
vising romances to every one he meets, varying the 
circumstances according to the persons he addresses. 
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He always describes* himself as a Cretan, Crete being 
the land of liars. ‘One of themselves,’ says St Paul 
to Titus, i. 12, ‘even a prophet (a poet) of their own, 
said, The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies.’ Κρήτες del ψεύσται, κ.τ.λ. In the passage 
of which I subjoin a translation, Ulysses merely wants 
a cloak to cover himself in a wet night, and even for 
that purpose he has recourse to a lie. By the prompt 
compliance of Eumzeus with his request, it is evident 
that the swineherd would have given the cloak for the 
mere asking; but it never would do, unless obtained 
by a stratagem of some sort. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague (I believe) used to say of Pope [a great 
Homeric translator], that if he wanted a fire-screen, 
he would use diplomacy to get it; and here Ulysses [a 
great Homeric hero] sets at work for the obtaining of a 
cloak the same resources as he had employed to win 
the ‘topless towers of Ilion.’ The minute touches 
thrown into his story—the precise description of the 
marshes where they lay, under the city wall, in a thick 
brake —the north wind —the exact hour when he felt 


5 As here to Minerva, N. 256—to Eumeus, in &. 199 :--- 
"Ex μὲν Κρητάων γένος εὔχομαι εὐρειζων, 
Ἀνέρος ἀφνειοῖο sais. 
Know, then, If came 
From sacred Crete, and from a sire of fame. 
(which Eumeus repeats to Telemachus, IT. 63)—and in T. 172, to 
Penelope. 
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the cold, &c., give the circumstantial lie a strong air of 
vraisemblance worthy of Defoe himself. The lapse of 
seven or eight and twenty centuries has not altered 
this feature in the Greek character; their favourite 
chiefs are still πολύτροποι. Their leading heroes are 
Klephts: Hellenice, xherwral—thieves. The leading hero 
of the Odyssey is ἐπίκλοπος, thievishly disposed. Well 
might M. Roque exclaim that the modern Athenians 
are the same canaille as their ancestors in the days of 
Themistocles*. Our English, or slang use of the word 
Greek, in the sense of cheat or blackleg, is remotely 
derived from the stratagems of Ulysses. 

As this incident of the cloak is a story of soldier trickery, 
I have ventured to attempt it in a jocular ballad mea- 
sure, which will be familiar to the readers of our old 
poetry, being, with a slight difference, that in which 
the adventure of Duke Philip of Burgundy and the 
drunken cobbler (the original of Sir Christopher Sly in 
the induction to the Taming of the Shrew) is told in 
Percy's Reliques, and other collections: 

Now, as fame doth report, a young duke keeps his court, 
and tickles his fancy with frolicksome sport, &c. Τ] 


* Childe Harold, Canto ΠΠ. 

} It is a difficult question to say what is the best metre in which 
the Greek hexameter should be rendered into English. In Bentley’s 
own slashing style, he tells us: ‘Nam ut Latini omnia metroram 
genera de Greecis acceperunt; ita nostrates sua de Latinis. Quo 
magis est dolendum, atque indignandum jam a literis renatis pueros 
ingenuos ad dactylica, quod genus patria lingua non reciprt, edis- 
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cenda, ferula scuticaque cogi, &c. He then proceeds to shew that 
the comic metres can be all adequately represented in English—that 
they are, in fact, the metres ‘qua domi et in triviis inscientes ipsi 
[pueri] cantitant.’ Among them that ‘quod in epicis et heroicis 
jam diu apud nostrates regnum obtinet, ab iambico veterum senario 
profluxit ; necessitate lingusz nostra, que tota monosyllabis scatens 
cxesuram senarii raro admittet quinarius factus : 

Though dee’p, yet clear | though gentle, yet not du'll. 
Without entering into the general question of the derivation of our 
metres, it is tolerably clear, as Bentley says, that the dactylic hexa- 
meter is not suitable to our language, and that what we have 
chosen as our heroic metre is not a representative of the heroic 
metre of Greece and Rome, but a truncated trimeter iambic. The 
anapestic is, therefore, not a more alien measure than that of Pope 
or Sotheby. And, in fact, it comes somewhat closer, if we scan 
with the older grammarians, by isolating as it were the first syllable, 
and then proceeding by anapeests to the end—as, 

Qua d—rupeda'n—te putre'm—sonitu'—quatit u'n—gula ca mp—um. 
Removing the first and last syllables, and taking away an anapeest, 
we find our ordinary anapzstic metre— 

—rupeadn—te putre'm—sonitu—quatit wn— 
is the same as, 
And the cla'ns—at Cullo’'—den are sca't—ter’d in fight. 


The hexameter has, therefore, somewhat the same analogy to our 
anapeestic metre as Bentley has pointed out to exist between our 
heroic and the Senarian iambic. But it is of no consequence. I do 
not think my anapests were liked, and therefore give them up. I 
hope my present attempt will find more favour. 
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~ wv 
EKAYOI νῦν, Evuate καὶ ἄλλοι παντες 
ε ο) 
εταῖροι, 
ν ” ν ? > 1 ’ ) 
Evfapevos τι Eos ἐρέω' οἶνος γὰρ ανωγει 
. 9 [ an 3 ~ 
᾿Ηλεος, ὅστ ἐφέηκε πολύφρονά περ pan αεϊσαι 
, 9 , t 
Kai @ απαλον γελασαι Kai T ὀρχήσασθαι ανῆκεν 


of 4» wv 
Καὶ τι ἔπος προέηκεν ὅπερ T ἄῤῥητον apewwov. 
ρο ῤ μ 


‘AN’ επεὶ οὖν τὸ πρῶτον ἀνέκραγον, οὐκ ἐπι- 
κεύσω. 

EO’ ws ἠβώοιμι Bin τέ wor ἔμπεδος etn, 

‘Qs ὅθ υπὸ Τροίην λόχον ἤ γομεν αρτύναντες' 

Ἡχγείσθην ὃ ᾿Οδυσεύς τε καὶ Ατρείδης Μενέλαος, 


~ ad , > , , e 3 4 
Τοῖσι ὃ dua τρἰτο; ἤρχον ἐγων' αὐτοὶ γὰρ 
wv 
ἄνωγον. 
5) / 3 / 
Αλλ’ ὅτε oy ῥ ἱκομεσθα ποτὶ wrodw αἰπύ τε 
TELYOS, 
e ~ wW e Boo 
Ημεῖς μὲν περὶ ἄστυ κατὰ ῥωπήία wuKva 
A / νι 4 ε sy , - 
‘Av ὀόνακας καὶ ἕλος ὑπὸ τευχεσι πεπτηωτες 
4 / »).- ’ 4 
Κείµεθα. wit ὃ ap επήλθε κακὴ Βορέαο πεσόντος, 
, > \ of \ , 9 98 , 
Πηγυλίς' αυτὰρ ὕπερθε χιὼν yever ηῦτε πάχνη, 


υχρη, 
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OW, Eumeeus, give ear, and my other friends 
near; a tale somewhat vaunting I pray you 
to hear: 

For you know heady wine will the sagest incline, 
like a fool out of season, in singing to join; 

Or unwisely to laugh, or to skip in a dance, and 
to say what were best left unspoken per- 
chance (?). 


2 
But now ’tis too late, since to talk is my fate, for 
my tongue to keep back what it means to 
relate. 
Oh! were I as young, and as fresh, and as strong, 
as when, under Troy, brother soldiers among, 
In ambush as captains were chosen to lie, 
Odysseus, and king Menelaus, and I. 


3 
They called me as third, and I came at the word, 
and reached the high walls that the citadel 
gird, 
Where under the town, we in armour lay down by 
a brake in the marshes with weeds overgrown; 
The night came on sharp, bleak the north wind did 
blow, 
And frostily cold fell a thick shower of snow. 
H. B. 9 
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| / , / 
καὶ σακέεσσι περιτρεφετο κρυσταλλος. 
wv s ff , w 591 ~ 
Ενθ addot πάντες χλαίνας ἔχον noe χιτώνας, 
Φ ” ’ wv 
Evdov © εὔκήλοι, σάκεσιν εἰλυμένοι ὤμους' 
᾽ 4 a A ~ A A e , wv 
Άυταρ «yw χλαιναν μεν tev ετάροισιν ελειπον 


᾿Αφραδέως, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἐφαάμην ῥιγωσέµεν ἔμπης' 


"AAN ἐπόμην σακος οἷον ὄχων καὶ Coua φαεινόν. 

᾽Αλλ) ὅτε On τρίχα νυκτὸς env, μετὰ ὃ ἄστρα 
βεβηκει, 

Καὶ ror’ ἐγων Ὀδυσῆα προσηύδων «γγὺς ἐόντα, 

᾽Αγκώνι νυζας ὁ ὃ ap ἐμμαπέως ὑπάκουσεν 

 Atoryeves Aaepriaon, πολυμηχαν ᾿Οδυσσεῦ, 


wv wv “~ , 
Οὗτοι ἔτι ζωοῖσι µετέσσομαι, 


ἀλλά µε χεῖμα 
Δάμναται ov γὰρ exw χλαϊναν παρά µ ήπαφε 
θαίμων 
Οἰοχίτων ἴμεναι' νῦν ὃ οὐκέτι φυκτὰ πέλονται." 
“Qs ἐφάμην' ὁ ὃ' ἔπειτα νόον σχέθα Tove evi θυμῷ, 
Οἷος ἐκεῖνος env [βουλευέμεν noe μάχεσθαι’ 
Φθεγξάμενος ὃ ὀλίγη ori µε πρὸς μῦθον Ξειπεν᾿ 
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Soon with icicles hoar every shield was frozen o’er; 
but they who their cloaks and their body- 
clothes wore 

The night lightly passed, secure from the blast, 
asleep with their shields o’er their broad 
shoulders cast; 

But 1, like a fool, had my cloak left behind, 

Not expecting to shake in so piercing a wind. 


5 


My buekler and zone, nothing more had I on; but 
when the third part of the night-watch was 
gone, 

And the stars left the sky, with my elbow then I 
touched Odysseus, and spoke to him lying 
close by,— 

‘Noble son of Laertes, Odysseus the wise, 

I fear that alive I shall never arise. 


6 
‘In this night so severe but one doublet 1 wear, 
deceived by a god; and my cloak is not here; 
And no way I see from destruction to flee.’ But 
soon to relieve me a project had he. 
In combat or council still prompt was his head, 
And into my ear thus low-whispering he said: 
9—2 
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“Siva νῦν, µήτις σαυ ᾿Αχαιών ἄλλος ἀκούσῃ. 

Ἡ καὶ ex ἀγκῶνος κεφαλὴν σχέθεν εἶπά τε 
μῦθον᾽ 

Κλῦτε, φίλοι’ θεῖός wor ἐνύπνιον ᾖλθεν ὄνειρος. 

Λίην γὰρ νηών ἑκὰς ἤλθομεν ἀλλά τις εἴη 


, ~ 9 ~ 

 Ἐιπειν Ατρείδῃ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, ποιµένι λαών, 

> / ~ , 
Ei πλέονας παρὰ ναῦφιν ἐποτρύνειε νέεσθαι.” 
a wv 9 > 

Qs ehar* wero ὃ ἔπειτα Qoas, ᾿Ανδραίμονος 

vios, 

Καρπαλίµως, azo δὲ χλαϊναν θέτο φοινικόεσσαν, 
Bn δὲ θέ 9 4 “~ e 9 4 3 > 4 ad , 

ἢ Oe θέειν ἐπὶ νῆας Εγω O evi εἵματι κείνου 

, 4 “\ » 

Keiunv ἀσπασίως dae δὲ χρυσόθρονος "Hus. 


“Qs νῦν nBwount, Bin τό µοι ἔμπεδος en 
Aoin κέν τις χλαϊιναν ενὶ σταθµοῖσι συφορβώὠν 
᾽Αμϕότερον, φιλότητι καὶ αἰθοῖ φωτος εῆος' 
Nov oe μ ατιμάζουσι κακά χροϊ ear ἔχοντα. 
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‘Let none of the band this your need understand: 
keep silent.’ Then, resting his head on his 
hand, ; 
‘Friends and comrades of mine!’ he exclaimed, ‘as 
a sign, while I slept has come o’er me a 
dream all divine: 
It has warned me how far from the vessels we lie, 
And that some one should go for fresh force to 


apply. 


8 
‘And his footsteps should lead, disclosing our need, 
to King Agamemnon, our chieftain, with speed.’ 
Thoas rose as he spoke, flung off his red cloak, and, 
running, his way with the message he took ; 
While, wrapt in his garment, I pleasantly lay 
Till the rise of the golden-throned queen of the 
day. _ 


9 
If I now were as young, and as fresh, and as 
strong, perhaps here in the stables you 
swineherds among 
Some a mantle would lend, as the act of a friend, or 
from the respect that on worth should attend: 
But small is the honour, I find, that is paid 
To one who, like me, is so meanly arrayed. 
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9 , ay Ww 
Tov 0 απαμειβὀμενος προσεφης, Evuae συ- 
Bora 
9 / > , > 7 a , 
Ὢ «έρον, αἶνος μέν τοι αμύμων, ov κατέλέξας, 
δέ , 4 - ν” de Ww 
Όυοε τι πω Tapa µοιραν ἔπος νήκερὸες 6ειπες 
- Ww » - ’ ν” wv 
To ovr ἐσθῆτος δευήσεαι οὔτε Tev ἄλλου, 


¢ , ’ δε &# , 5 ’ 
Ὃν Επεοιχ ικέτην ταλαπείριον αντιασαντα, 


Nov’ ἀτὰρ ἠώθέν ye τὰ od ῥάκεα δνοπαλίζεις. 
Ou yap πολλαὶ χλαϊναι ἐπηκοιβοί τε χιτώνες 
"EvOade ἔννυσθαι' µία ὃ οἵη φωτὶ εκάστῳ. 
Autap ἐπἠν ἔλθησιν ᾿Οδυσσῆος φίλος vios, 

> + ~ - ~ ?- a 4 
Αυτος τοι χλαιναν Te χιτώνα τε εἵματα θωσει, 


Πεμψει ὃ, ὅππη σε κραδίη θυµὸς τε κελεύει. 
a » A . / e ? ὸ Μ” ε A ? A 
Qs etmwv ἀνορουσε’ τίθει 0 apa οἱ πυρος eryyus 
Ευνὴν;, ev ὃ otwy τε καὶ αἰγών δέρµατ «βαλλεν. 
"Ενθ᾽ Ὀδυσευς κατέλεκτ΄ ἐπὶ δὲ χλαϊναν βάλεν 
αὐτῷ 

ε 9 4 

Πυκνὴν καὶ µεγαλην, 7 οἱ παρεκέσκετ αµοιβας 
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Then, keeper of swine, this answer was thine: 
‘The manner, old man, of thy story is fine, 

For there was not a word out of place or absurd: 
thy request shall be granted as soon as 
preferred. 

Not a cloak, or aught else, shalt thou want at my 
hand, 

That is fit for a beggar in need to demand; 


11 

‘Till the night shall pass o’er—in the morning 
once more, thy rags must thou don, for we 
here have no store. 

Among cloaks to go range, or of doublets for 
change—had we more than one garment 
a-piece *twould be strange. 

But when the dear son of Odysseus comes back, 

Of cloak or of doublet thou never wilt lack. 


12 
‘ Those will he bestow, and send thee to go, wherever 
thy thoughts and thy wishes may flow.’ 
He rose as he said, and laid out a bed—and sheep- 
skins and goats’ by the fireside he spread ; 
And next, as Odysseus lay down upon these, 
He brought a large cloak which he kept for his 
ease, 
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d d a 4 4 
Εννυσθαι, ore Tis χειμων exmaryos Oporto. 
a 9 
Os ὁ μὲν ἔνθ ᾿Οδυσεὺς κοιµήσατο, Tot δὲ παρ 
8 
αυτον 
wv , , e FXG , 
Άνδρες κοιµήσαντο νεηνίαι’ οὐδὲ συβωτῃ 
d , , ~ Cm v ~ 
Ηνδανεν αὐτόθι κοῖτος ὑῶν ἄπο κοικηθῆναι, 
"ANN ὅγ ap tw ων ὠπλίζετο xaipe ὃ ὌὈλδυσ- 
σεὺς, 


Ὅττι pa ot βιότου περικήδετο, νόσφιν ἐόντος. 


Πρώτον μὲν ξίφος ὀξὺ περὶ στιβαροις Bader 
ὤμοις, 

᾽Αμϕὶ δὲ χλαῖναν ξέσσατ ἀλεζάνεμον, pada 
πυκνήν, 

“Av dé νάκην ὄλετ airyos ἐὔτρεφέος, μεγάλοιο" 

Εἴλετο 0° ὀξὺν ἄκοντα, κυνῶν ἀλκτῆρα καὶ avopav. 

By ὃ ἴμεναι κείων, ὅθι περ aves ἀργιόδοντες 

Πέτρῃ ὕπο γλαφυρῇ evdov, Βορέω ὑπ' ἰωγῇ. 
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To cover his form, at approach of a storm: so 
there lay the hero all sheltered and warm— 
The young men close by in the couch came to lie, 
but Eumeeus refusing to stay from the sty, 
Was girt to sleep out; while Odysseus was glad 
That his herd in his absence such vigilance had. 


14 

His sharp sword around his strong shoulders he 
wound, and then his thick cloak, wind-de- 
fying, he bound; 

Next, he put on a coat made of skin of she-goat— 
of a she-goat well fed, and of size worthy 
note. 

And he took a sharp spear, with which he might 
weir the attack or of men or of dogs coming 
near ; | 

And to lie with the white-toothed porkers went 
forth, | 

In a cave of the rock, safely screened from the 
north. | 


NOTES. 


Nore (1). Ρ. 129. 


Or unwisely to laugh, or to skip in a dance, and to say what 
were best left unspoken perchance. 


I HAVE translated this according to the comment of 
Athenzeus, who is especially angry at the idea that Homer 
intended to abuse good liquor. He never, says the Deip- 
nosophist, could have been so ill-natured, and so ill-bred, 
as to censure people for singing, or laughing, or dancing. 
It must be allowed that, if he was an enemy to wine- 
bibbing, he has been much maligned in the world: 

Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homernus. 

If Athenzeus maintains that he knew the difference be- 
tween ποσότης and ποιότης too well, to fall into the error 
of condemning a thing absolutely which should be only 
condemned secundum quid, I cannot fitly render his grave 
logic, here so worthily employed; but I think his distinc- 
tion is somewhat of the same kind as that made by the 
Baron of Bradwardine between ebrius and ebriosus. To 
sing—doa:—is no harm, or to dance either, or to laugh— 
Athenzeus swears to it, νὴ Al’; but pdd’ ἀείσαι, to sing too 
much, to sing out of season, to trouble the company—this, 
indeed, is bad behaviour; and wine in such cases may be 
properly called ἠλεὸς, fool-making—otherwise not. Laugh- 
ing also is very proper; but to laugh ἁπαλὸν molliter,— 
softly, affectedly—that is ἄνανδρον, unmanly, and not be- 
coming a wise man. So of dancing. I am not sure that 
pan’ will bear the interpretation here imposed upon it. 
But the guess is as good as any thing in Buttmann’s Leai- 
logus—a book which I intend, in the course of this series, 
carefully to examine; and I have endeavoured to repre- 
sent it in my version. 


V. 


THE DOG ARGUS. 


ODYSSEY. Boox XVII. 290-327. 


[‘ The poet’ (6 ποιητὴς, the only time he is so called in the 
arguments of the books) we are told by the ὑπόθεσις, 
‘relates how the dog’ (6 xvov—it was needless to say 
what dog) ‘recognises his master.’] 
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a - 

QC? οἱ μὲν τοιαῦτα πρὸς ἀλλήηλους ayopevon. 
“a δὲ , , , Ψ ’ 
Av ὁ8 κύων κεφαλην Te Kat ovata Kemmevos 
7 
έσχεν, 

wv ‘ ~ 

Αργος, ᾿Οδυσσῆος ταλασίφρονος, 


d «? , | 
ὃν pa ποτ αὐτὸς 
Ope We μὲν, οὐὸ ἀαπὀνητο' πάρος ὃ ets” LAcov ipny 
wv 
Qyero. 


A δὲ , > » , wv 8 
τον dé παροιθεν αγίνεσκον νεοι ανδρες 
Φ » » » / , δὲ , ® de .. 
Αἶγας Επ αγροτέρας noe mpoxas noe λαγωους 
4 , ~ 5 > #7 9 / 
An τοτε κειτ απὀθεστος αποιχοµένοιο ἄνακτος 


Ἐν πολλῇ κόπρῳ, 


d ε / θ , 

9 οἱ προπάροιθε θυραων 
ε , κ ο , > wW » ϕ ” 
Ἡμιόνων τε βοων τε ἅλις κόχυτ’, op ἂν ἄγοιεν 
Δμῶες 


9 ‘a / / , 
Οδυσσῆος τάµενος méya κοπρἰσσοντες' 


“EvOa κύων weir Ἄργος, ἐνίπλειος κυνοραιστέω». 


THE DOG ARGUS. 


HEN as they spake, upraised his head, 
Pricked up his listening ear, 
The dog, whom erst Odysseus bred, 
Old Argus lying near. 


2 
He bred him, but his fostering skill 
To himself had naught availed; 
For Argus joined not the chase, until 
The king had to Ilion sailed. 


3 
To hunt the wild-goat, hart, and hare, 
Him once young huntsmen sped; 
But now he lay an outcast there, 
Absent his lord, to none a care, 
Upon a dunghill bed, 


4 
Where store of dung, profusely flung 
By mules and oxen, lay; 
Before the gates it was spread along 
For the hinds to bear away, | 


5 


As rich manure for the lands they tilled 
Of their prince beyond the sea; 

There was Argus stretched, his flesh all filled 
With the dog-worrying flea. © 
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a / , ε > ? , ὸ , , a / 
Ayn τότε Υ, ως ἐνόησεν Odvacea erytyus eovra, 
a ο) og ow a ” ’ 
Όυρῃ µεν p oy έσηνε και ovata κἀββαλεν αμϕφω 
> y > 7 ee 3 ,  » 
Ασσον 0 ουκετ έπειτα ὀυνήσατο οἷο ανακτος 


ἜΕλθεμεν' 


, 4 ε id 2 4 , , δα 
αὐτὰρ ὁ νὸσφιν ἰδὼν ἀπομόρζατο δάκρυ, 
‘Peta λαθων Εὔνμαιον' adap ὃ ἐρεείνετο μύθῳ' 


6c Ev s 9 Xr a] - , #5 ~ 5 8 4 / 
υμαι;, η µαλα σαυμα, κνων OVE κειτ EVE κοπρῳφ, 


4 A » rd 
Καλὸς μὲν ὀέμας ἐστὶν, αταὰρ τὸδε ry ου cada 
οἶδα, 


Ei ὁ] καὶ ταχὺς ἔσκε θέειν ἐπὶ elder τῴδε, 


EH ed Φ / “a , ᾿ ὸ “ 
αυτῶς» οιοι TE τραπεζηες κυνεν Qvopwr 


, >. 9 ah , oe ? v 
Tiryvovr® ἀγλαῖΐης ὃ évexev κοµέουαιν avaxres.” 
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But when by the hound his king was known, 
Wagged was the fawning tail, 
Backward his close-clapped ears were thrown, 
And up to his master’s side had he flown; 
But his limbs he felt to fail. 


7 
Odysseus saw, and turned aside 
To wipe away the tear(‘); 
From Eumeus he chose his grief to hide, 
And ‘Strange, passing strange, is the sight,’ he 
cried, 
‘Of such a dog laid here! 


8 
‘Noble his shape, but I cannot tell 
If his worth with that shape may suit; 
If a hound he be in the chase to excel, 
For fleetness of his foot: 


9 
‘Or worthless as a household hound, 
Whom men by their boards will place, 
For no merit of strength or speed renowned, 
But admired for shapely grace.’ 
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Tov ὃ ἁπαμειβόμενος προσέφης, Έυμαιε συ- 
Bora’ 

Καὶ λίην ἀνδρός ye Κύων de τῆλε θανόντος. 

Ei τοῖὀσὸ ein ἠμὲν ὀόμας ἠδὲ καὶ ἔργα, 

Οἷον κιν T poinvde κιὼν κατέλειπεν Οδυσσεὺς, 


Αἶψά κε θηήσαιο, ἴδων ταχυτῆτα καὶ αλκήν. 
Ou μὲν yap τι φύγεσκε βαθείης βένθεσιν ὕλης 
Κνώδαλον, ὅττι ἰδοίτο' (2) καὶ ἴχνεσι yap περιῄοη 


A ν v , A 
Nov ὃ ἔχεται xaxornts’ ἄναξ de ot ἄλλοθι 
a 
WAT NS 
ν \ \ “ , 
Ώλετο τὸν δὲ «υναῖκες ἀκηδέες ov κοµέουσιν. 


a y > 4 ο. , 
Apwes 0, ευτ ἂν µηκετ επικρατέωσιν ἄνακτες, 


9 > νΝ , 
Ουκέτ ἔπειτ ἐθέλουσιν εναίσιµα ἐργάζεσθαι. 


THE DOG ARGUS. 


10 
‘He is the dog of one now dead, 
In a far land away; 
But if you had seen,’ the swineherd said, 
‘This dog in his better day, 
When Odysseus hence his warriors led 
To join in the Trojan fray, 


11 
‘His strength, his plight, his speed so light, 
You had with wonder viewed; 
No beast that once had crossed his sight, 
In the depths of the darkest wood, 
’Scaped him, as, tracking sure and right, 
He on its trace pursued. 


12 
‘But now all o’er in sorrows sore 
He pines in piteous wise ; 
The king upon some distant shore 
In death has closed his eyes; 
And the careless women here no more 
Tend Argus as he lies. 


13 
‘For slaves who find their former lord 
No longer holds the sway 
No fitting service will afford, 
Or just obedience pay. 
H. B, 10 


145 


146 ODYSSEY. XVIL 322-327. 


ό ? φ , ~ ® , > 
Ἡμισυ yap τ aperys(®) αποαΐννται ευρύοπα 
Ζευς 


) > 
Ἀνέρος, euT ἄν µιν κατὰ δούλιον nap éAnow.” 


"Os εἰπων εἰσῆλθε ὁόμους ευναιετάοντας' 
By ὃ ἰθὺς µεγάροιο peta μνηστῆρας αγανούς. 


Ἄργον ὃ av κατὰ Μοιρ ἔλαβεν µέλανος θα- 
VAT OO, 
Αυτίκ᾽ ἰδοντ ᾿Οδυσῆα ἐεικοστῷ ἐνιαυτῷ. 
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14 


‘Far-seeing Jove'’s resistless power 
Takes half away the soul 

From him, who of one servile hour 
Has felt the dire control.’ 


15 


This said, the swineherd passed the gate, 
And entered the dwelling tall, 

Where proud in state the suitors sate 
Within the palace hall. 


16 


And darksome death checked Argus’ breath 
When he saw his master dear; 

For he died his master’s eye beneath, 
All in that twentieth year. 


10—2 


NOTES. 


Norte (1). p. 143. 
To wipe away the tear ; 


EvstaTuius remarks, that it may appear strange that 
Ulysses sheds a tear over a dog, while he does not weep 
when he sees his wife drowned in sorrow. The archbishop 
maintains, that it is to be attributed to the fact that 
Ulysses was surprised by Argus, and had been prepared 
for Penelope. Perhaps so: but there are 


Thoughts which lie too deep for tears; 


and sorrow fora dog is not of the cast of sorrow for a 
woman. The ‘much-enduring man’ had been caught by 
the sight of old Argus, ‘and tears unbidden shed.’ How 
could he have been affected by any physical demonstration 
of grief at the sight of a lady, whom, for so many long 
years, he had pined to behold, for a return to whom he had 
expended all the wiles of the wiliest of minds? 

In that fine poem, Roderick, the Last of the Goths, 
which is fuller of recognitions even than the Odyssey, 
Southey introduces a dog: 

While thus Florinda spake, the dog who lay 
Before Rusilla’s feet, eyeing him long 

And wistfully, had recognised at length, 
Changed as he was and in those sordid weeds, 
His royal master. And he rose and licked 
His withered hand, and earnestly looked up 
With eyes whose human meaning did not need 
The aid of speech; and moaned, as if at once 
To court and chide the long-withheld caress, 
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A feeling, uncommixed with sense of guilt 
Or shame, yet painfullest, thrilled through the king; 
But he, to self-control now long inured, 
Represt his rising heart, nor other tears, 
Ευ] as his struggling bosom was, let fall 
Than seemed to follow on Florinda’s words. 
Looking toward her then, yet so that still 
He shunned the meeting of her eye, he said, 
‘Virtuous and pious as thon art, and ripe 
For Heaven, O Lady! I will think the man 
Hath not by his good angel been cast off 
For whom thy supplications rise. The Power 
Whose justice doth, in its unerring course, 

' Visit the children for the sire’s offence, 
Shall He not in his boundless mercy hear 
The daughter’s prayer, and for her sake restore 
The guilty parent? My soul shall with thine 
In earnest and continual duty join... 
How deeply, how devoutly, He will know 
To whom the cry is raised!’ 

Thus having said, 

Deliberately, in self-possession still, | 
Himself from that most painful interview 
Dispeeding, he withdrew. The watchful dog 
Followed his footsteps close. But he retired 
Into the thickest grove; there yielding way 
To his o’erburthened nature, from all eyes 
Apart, he cast himself upon the ground, 
And threw his arms around the dog, and cried, 
While tears streamed down, ‘Thou, Theron, then, hast known 
Thy poor lost master,... Theron, none but thou!’ 


Here we find how dangerous it is for even acknow- 
ledged genius to travel in the footsteps of genius of the 
first order.. The hound Theron, and the man Roderick, 
are far inferior to the hound Argus, and the man Ulysses. 
Argus required no length of time to know his master. 
Instinct is instantaneous. If Theron had taken a moment's 
time to reflect, there was an end of the business. Ulysses 
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repressed not his emotion—he concealed it from his com- 
panion, but it came. Roderick was stoic enough to appear 
unmoved in the presence of dog and woman; but the 
moment that he is out of sight, he is selfish enough to 
indulge in reflections on his not being known by the ladies, 
as if it were a crime, an injury, or a shame. Ulysses goes 
forward without remark. He has proved himself to be 
full of human feeling, and he shews himself full of human 
wisdom, divested of splenetic sentiment or maudlin display 
of sorrow. 

We recommend Southey to read Professor Wilson’s 
commentary on Argus. It is full both of poetry and philo- 
sophy: 

‘The memory or fancy of a dog (or a horse) is a mystery 
not to be explained; and all that genius can do is to give, 
as in this case, illustration of it, the truth of which has 
been come at partly by observation and partly by reflec- 
tion, but chiefly by an intuiton of an analogy almost 
amounting to identity between the sentient being in cer- 
tain creatures we choose to call brutes, and certain crea- 
tures we choose to call men. And how know we that 
they have not a moral sense as well as ourselves—such a 
moral sense as is suitable to their condition, and to pro- 
mote the chief end of Dog? which, reverently be it spoken, 
seems to be to love man and keep his commandments. 
Philosophers deny reminiscence to dogs, and treat of it 
exclusively as a human endowment—an active power 
belonging but to those who have discourse of reason. The 
Ettrick Shepherd knew better.’—Blackwood’s Magazine 
Sor February. 

I regret I cannot find room for the truly eloquent 
passage that follows; but, as a contrast with Theron, I 
must give the comment on the recognition by Argus: 
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‘For years and years rejoicing in his vigour and his 
victories, for he cranched his way through wood and over 
mountain, and with crimson flews outhowled the wolf 
prostrate beneath his paws, seldom then did he remember — 
his master; for in the fulness of self-glorification dogs 
and men are alike forgetful of the past and regardless of 
the future, wallowing in the snow or sunshine (mercy on 
us! we had almost said the blood and mire) of the pre- 
sent, and possessed wholly by the Now of life. But, oh, 
the difference to him on that dunghill! Think ye his soul 
was absorbed in worrying fleas? or that, during short 
respites from that mean misery, he did not often see the 
shadow of Ulysses? He sees the substance at last; and, 
sagacious far beyond Eumzus and Euryclea, and even 
Penelope, knows it is no beggar, ‘but the Prince of all the 
Land.’ Sagacious! yes—he smel¢ him to be the man of 
men. Dim as were his eyes, he sighted him; deaf as were 
his ears, he overheard him speaking of him, his very self, 
the poor, old, worn-out, starved, beaten, flea-worried Argus. 
Not now could he leap, dance, bound, as of yore, or his 
paws would have been on those shoulders, and his tongue 
had licked that face, and his growls of ecstasy would have 
startled the suitors in the hall, as if a lion had been at the 
gate. And at the gate there was a lion.’— Blackwood, 

And the lion did not weep, because he was not dis- 
covered by those from whom he desired to be concealed. 


Norte (2). -p. 144. 
Κνώδαλο», ὅττι ἰδοίτο καὶ ἴχνεσι γὰρ περιῄδη. 
I follow the ordinary reading, ἰδοίτο: δίοιτο is, per- 
haps, better. Ifso, my third line should read, 
No beast whom e’er he chased in flight. 


152 NOTES ON 


I leave it to Nimrod to decide if Eustathius is right, 
when he says that attributing to Argus powers of seeing 
takes away from his ichneutic merits. The commentators 
seem to think so. Non nostrum. 


Nore (3). Ρ. 146. 
"Ἠμισυ yap t° ἀρετῆς ἀποαίνυται εὑρύοπα Ζεύς. 

I translate not after ἀρετῆς, but νόου, a reading 
quoted by many ancient authors, in the place of ἀρετῆς, 
which I think is a gloss. Néov seems to me more energetic. 
There is something to my mind extremely fine in Chap- 
man’s version, though it certainly is not Homeric: 


That man’s half virtue Jove takes quite away, 
That once is sunburn'd with the servile day. 
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*_* 1 had translated this before Mr Chapman’s version 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. I am gratified to see 
that one who, as a poet and a scholar, is so adequate to 
form a judgment, and to afford, by his own compositions, 
so excellent an example of its justice, agrees with me in 
selecting the Spenserian stanza, and in adopting the Greek 
names, Odysseus, &c., in place of the Latin. Let me ask 
him, however, if 

Now his bed 
The dungheap was; and piteous was his case, 
His master far away, old, outcast, in disgrace. 
There full of tick, on that unsightly heap, 
He saw and knew his lord, 


properly renders the original, 1. 296-300 (in my version, 
st. iii. iv. v.)? The palace of Ulysses was a farm-house, 
surrounded by a farm-yard; and, though Mr Chapman 
calls a dunghill an unsightly heap, we may be certain that 
the copious stock of manure destined for the fertilization 
of the large field did not appear so to the farmer. Solo- 
mon tells us [Prov. xiv. 4], ‘where no oxen are the crib 
is clean, but much increase is by the strength of the ox.’ 
And the wisest of men would not have been shocked at 
what the oxen left behind them. Rose, when translating 
Casti, very properly determined 
To let go my author’s skirt 
When it would lead me into filth and dirt. 
But it is from dirt moral we should recoil. There, surely, 
is nothing to corrupt the imagination or pollute the heart 
in a picture of a farm-yard, even though the dunghill be 
introduced. In fact, there is a poetic grace in leading 
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the mind away from the misery of poor Argus, to the 
contemplation of the τέµενος µέγα of his master —his 
mules, his oxen, and his hinds. Mr Chapman can afford 
to do without the squeamishness. He need not be afraid 
of following his great original. 


VI. 


THE FUNERAL OF ACHILLES. 


ODYSSEY. Book XXIV. 11-97. 


[ArreR the death of the suitors, Mercury conducts their 
souls to Hades, where they meet the shades of the 
departed heroes of the Trojan war. Achilles laments 
to Agamemnon the cruel fate which took off so re- 
nowned a chieftain as the King of Men; and Agamem- 
non, in reply, contrasts his own treacherous and un- 
honoured death with the gallant fall of Achilles in the 
field, surrounded by companions in arms fighting over 
his body for a whole day, amid a whirlwind of dust, in 
a combat closed only by the interposition of Jupiter ; 
and followed by unexampled funeral honours paid to 
his remains. ] 


166 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 11-20. 


AP 0 ἴσαν Ὠκεανοῦ τε ῥοᾶς καὶ Λευκάδα 
, 
πετρην | 
"Hoe παρ ᾿Ηελίοιο πύλας καὶ δῆμον Ονείρων 
"Ηϊσαν' 


aia © ἴκοντο κατ ἀσφοδελὸν λειμώνα, 


, 
“EvOa τε ναίουσι ψυχαὶ, εἴδωλα καµόντων. 


Evpov de ψυχἠν Πηληϊάδεω ᾿Αχιλῆος 

Καὶ Πατροκλῆος καὶ ἀμύμονος ᾿Αντιλόχοιο 
Αἴαντός ϐ, ὃς ἄριστος Env eloos τε ὀέμας τε 
Tov ἄλλων Δαναῶν per ἀμύμονα Πηλείωνα. 


“Os οἱ μὲν περὶ κεῖνον ὀμίλεον' αγχίµολον δὲ 
ἼἨλυθ exe ψυχἠ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ᾿Ατρείδαο 
᾽Αχνυμένη' 
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HE ghosts by Leucas’ rock had gone, 
Over the ocean streams; 
And they had passed on through the gates of the 
Sun, 
And the slumberous land of Dreams. 


2 
And onward thence to the verdant mead, 
Flowering with asphodel, 
Their course was led, where the tribes of dead, 
In shadowy semblance, dwell. 


3 
Achilles and Patroclus there 
They found with Nestor’s son, 
And Aias, with whom could in life compare 
Of the host of the Danaans none, 
For manly form, and gallant air, 
Save the faultless Peleion. 


4 
Around Achilles pressed the throng 
Of ghosts in the world below; 
Soon passed Atrides’ shade along, 
Majestic, yet in wo. 


158 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 21-31. 


περὶ ὃ ἄλλαι ἀγηγέραθ’ ὅσσαι au αὐτφ 
Οἵκῳ ἐν Αἰγίσθοιο θᾶνον καὶ πὀτμον ἐπέσπον», 
Tov προτέρη ψυχή προσεφὠνεε Πηλείωνος' 


“"Arpeion, περὶ µέν σε φάµεν Aut τερπικεραύνῳ 
, - ε ) wv Ν , ° 
Ανδρών Ἴρωων Φίλον έµµεναι ηματα πάντα 


Οὕνεκα πολλοϊῖσίν τε καὶ ἰφθίμοισιν ἄνασσες 
4 
Anuw eu Τρωων, ὅθι πάσχοµεν ἄλγε ᾿Αχαιοί. 


5 > ww \ 4 a 0 
H 7 apa καὶ cot πρῶτα παραστήσεσθαι 
wv 
έμελλεν 
Μ 35 aN A A ” aN 4 a , 
οἱρ odon, την οὔτις αλευεται, ὃς KE Ὕένηται. 


ε rf ~ , φ 
Ὡς οφελες τιµῆς απονήµενος, Ἴσπερ ἄνασσες, 

, av ’ , A , ® - 
Δημῳ evr Ἔρωων θανατον καὶ πὀτμον ἐπισπεῖν' 
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5 
About the king came crowding all 
Who, by a murderous stroke, 
With him were slain in Agisthus’ hall ; 
And first Achilles spoke. 


6 
‘*Twas once, Atrides, our belief, 
That thunder-joying Jove 
Ne’er honoured other hero-chief 
With equal share of love. 


7 
‘Thy rule a mighty host obeyed, 
And valiant was the array, 
When outside Troy was our leaguer laid, 
For many a woful day. 


8 
‘Yet did the gloom of dismal doom 
First on thy head alight; 
From the fate that at birth is marked to come 
Scaped never living wight. 


9 
‘Would that in honour on the ground, 
Where high thou hadst held command, 
Thy fallen body had been found, 
Slain upon Trojan land. 


160 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 32-40. 


~ ’ , 4 bd / A 
To κέν τοι τυµβον μὲν Εποίησαν Παναχαιοὶ, 
» δέ ‘ - οἱ , , A . ») + ο 
Hoe xe kai ow maw µέγα κλεος ρα οπίσσω 


- wv , ~ 
Nov 3 apa σ᾿ οἰκτίστῳ θανάτῳ εἵμαρτο adwvat.” 


Tov ὃ αὖτε ψυχή προσεφωνεεν ᾿Ατρείδαο' 
««"Ὄλβιε Πηλέος vie, θεοῖις ἐπιείκελ. ᾽Αχιλλεῦ, 
“Os θάνες ἐν Tpoin, ἑκὰς “Apryeos’ 


Od 
ἀμφὶ ὃς σ᾽ ἄλλοι 
Κτείνοντο Τρωων καὶ ᾿Αχαιῶν vies ἄριστοι, 


Μαρνάμενοι περὶ σεῖο' \ 


4 2 
σὺ ὃ ἐν στροφαλιγγι κονίης 
a 4 ε 
Κεῖσο μέγας μεγαλωστὶ, λελασμένος ἱπποσυνάων. 
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é 


10 

. ‘Where all the men of Achzan blood 
Their chieftain’s tomb might raise— 

A tomb, in after-times to have stood, 
For thy son proud mark of praise: 

But ’twas fate that, by piteous death subdued, 
Thou shouldst end thy glorious days.’ 


11 
‘How blest,’ then said Atrides’ shade, 
‘Thy lot, who fell in war, 
Godlike Achilles, lowly laid, 
In Troy, from Argos far. 


12 
‘We round thy corse, as slain it lay, 
The bravest and the best 
Of either host, the livelong day 
In slaughterous combat pressed. 


13 

Mid clouds of dust, that, o’er the dead, 

In whirlwind fierce arose, 
On the battle-field, all vastly spread, 

Did thy vast limbs repose ; 
The skill forgot, which whilome sped 

Thy steed amid the foes(’). 

H. Β. 11 


165 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 41-50. 


Ἡμεῖς οὲ πρόπαν ἦμαρ ἐμαρνάμεθ.' οὐδέ κε 
παµπαν 


Παυσάμεθα πτολέμον, εἰ un Ζεὺς λαίλαπι παῦσεν. 


| 9 r ο» ι a > ) ® , 
Autap επεί o επι vias Ενείκαµεν εκ πολέεµοιο, 
, a a 
Κάτθεμεν ev λεχεεσσι, καθήραντες ypoa καλὸν 
Ὑδατί τε λιαρῷ καὶ αλείφατι 


πολλα ὁέ σ᾿ aug 
Aaxpva θερµα χέον Aavaoi κείροντο τε χαίτας. 
Μήτηρ ὃ ἐξ ἁλὸς ἦλθε σὺν ἀθανάτης αλίῃσιν, 
᾽Αγγελίης αἴουσα᾽ 


\ é » 4 / s ) 
Bon ὁ επὶ πὀντον opwpes 
A , ” , 
θεσπεσἰη’ ὑπὸ δὲ τρόµοε ἔλλαβε πάντας Αχαιούς" 
v - 
Kai wi κ αναϊζαντες εαν κοίλας ἐπὶ νῆας, 


oe ee 0 
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14 
‘All day we fought, and no one thought 
Of holding of the hand; 
Till a storm to an end the contest brought, 
Sent by high Jove’s command. 


15 
‘From the field of fight thy corse we bore, 
And for the ships we made; 
We washed away the stains of gore, 
And thy body fair anointed o’er, 
On its last of couches laid. 


16 
‘Hot tears did the eyes of the Danaans rain, 
And they cut their flowing hair; 
Uprose thy mother from the main, 
With all the immortal sea-nymph train, 
At the tidings of despair. 


17 
‘Loud over the sea rose the voice of wail, 
And the host was filled with dread; 
And homeward they would, with hasty sail, 
In their hollow ships have fled, 
11---» 


164 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 51-62. 


, . 4 , 
Ec µη avnp κατερυκε, παλαιά τε πολλά τε 
εἰδως. 
, ? , 
Νέστωρ. οὗ καὶ πρὀσθεν αρίστη φαίνετο βουλή" 
ὀ Peo , , , \ , 
O σφιν εὐφρονεων ayopyoaro καὶ µετεειπεν’ 


Ἴσχεσθ, Ἀργεῖοι, μὴ Φεύγετε, κοῦροι Αχαιῶν' 
Μήτηρ ἐξ ados ἦδε σὺν αἀθανάτῃης αλίῃσιν 

wv @ do ’ 9 , 

Ερχεται, οὐ παιὸος τεθνηὀτος αντιόωσα. 


"Qs ἔφαθ οἳ ὃ ἔσχοντο φόβου μαγάθυµοι 
᾿Αχαιοί’ 

"Angi δέ σ᾿ ἔστησαν κοῦραι ἁλίοιο Ύόροντος, 

Οἴκτρ᾽ ὀλοφυρόμεναι, περὶ 0 ἄμβροτα εἵματα 


Z 
εσσαν. 


~ 0 ’ ~ , t 4 9 - 
Μοῦσαι ὃ Εννέα πᾶσαι, ἀμειβόμεναι owt καλῇ, 

, . #¥ v . » } , / 9 9 P 
Opnveov’ evOa Kev οὔτιν αὐακρυτὸν Υ ἐνοησας 


Αργείων τοῖον γὰρ ὑπωρορε Μοῦσα λίγεια. 
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18 


‘Had not a man, to whom was known 
The wisdom of days of eld, 

Who in council ever was wisest shewn, 
Nestor, their flight withheld: 

For he spoke to them thus in sagest tone, 
And their panic fear dispelled. 


19 
« « Argives,” he said, “your steps restrain, 
Achzeans, do not flee; 
His mother is rising from out the main, 
With all the immortal Sea-nymph train, 
The corse of her son to see.” 


20 
‘The flight was checked—and round thee came 
The maids of the Sea-god old; 
Sad weeping as they wrapt thy frame 
In vesture of heavenly fold. 


21 


‘A mournful dirge the Muses nine 
In strains alternate sung, 

And from every eye the tearful brine 
Through the Argive host was wrung; 

For none could withstand the lay divine 
Of the Muse’s dulcet tongue. 


166 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 63-72. 


e A 4 A ’ é e am , ‘ 
Επτὰ δὲ καὶ δέκα µέν σε ὁμώς νύκτας τε καὶ 
ἦμαρ 
wv 
Κλαίοµεν, αθἀνατοί τε θεοὶ θνητοί τ' ἄνθρωποι. 


᾿Οκτωκαιδεκάτη ὃ) ἔδομεν πυρὶ, πολλὰ οέ σ 
αμφὶ 


~ , , ό ~ 
Mya κατεκτάνοµεν µαάλα πίονα καὶ ἕἔλικας ous. 


Καΐεο ὃ ev + ἐσθῆτι θεῶν καὶ ἀλείφατι πολλφ 


Καὶ µέλιτι γλυκερφ' 


πολλοὶ © ἤρωες ᾿Αχαιοὶ 
a e a 
Τεύχεσιν eppwoavto πυρὴν πέρι καιοµένοιο; 
Πεζοί θ) ἱππῇῃές re’ 


πολὺς ὃ ὀρυμαγδὸς ορώρει. 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δή σε φλὸξ ἤνυσεν Ἡφαίστοιο, 
᾿Ἠώθεν δή τοι λέγομεν λεύκ ὁστέ, ᾽Αχιλλεῦ, 
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22 
‘By day and night for ten days’ space— 
For ten days’ space and seven, 


Wept we, the men of mortal race, 
And the deathless gods of heaven. 


23 


‘And when the eighteenth morning came, 
To the pile thy corse was borne; 

And many fat sheep were slain at the flame, 
And steers of twisted horn. 


24 
‘With ointment rich upon the pyre, 
And honey covered o’er, 
There didst thou burn in rich attire, 
Such as immortals wore. 


25 
‘And many a hero-chief renowned 
Rushed forward, foot and horse, 
The blazing death-pile to surround 
Where burnt thine honoured corse. 


26 
‘The tumult was loud of that martial crowd, 
Till the flame had consumed thee quite; 
And then, when the dawn of morning glowed, 
We gathered thy bones so white, 


168 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 73-81. 


Οἵνῳ ἐν ακρήτῳ καὶ ἀλείφατι' Owe de μήτηρ 
Xpuceov αμφιφορῇα' 


Διωνύσοιο δὲ δώρον 
Ww ~ 
Φάσκ᾽ ἔμεναι, έργον δὲ περικλυτου Ἡφαίστοιο. 


Ἐν τῷ τοι κεῖται λευκ οστέα, aiden’ ᾽Αχιλλεῦ, 
/ 
Μίγδα δὲ Πατρόκλοιο Μενοιτιάδαο θανόντος᾽ 


wv - 
Xwpis ὃ ᾿Αντιλόχοιο' τὸν ἔζοχα Ties ἁπάντων 


~ , 
Tov ἄλλων ετάρων, peta Πατροκλον ye θανόντα. 


9 , , - S wv , “4 > -P 
Ap αντοῖσι έπειτα µεγαν καὶ ἀμύμονα 
’ 
τυµβον 
, A 4 , / 
Χεύαμεν Αργείων tepos στρατὸς αἰχμητάων 
nm FP |ι , ’ 
Ακτῇ επι προυχουσῃ, 
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27 
‘In unmixed wine, and ointment fine, 
When the fire had ceased to burn, 
We laid those relics prized of thine 
All in a golden urn. 


28 
‘This costly gift thy mother brought; 
And she said it was bestowed 
By the god of Wine—a vessel wrought 
By the Fire-working god. 


29 
‘And there are laid thy bones so white, 
Mingled, illustrious chief, 
With his, thy friend, whose fall in fight 
Wrought thee such mickle grief. 


30 
ο €Those of Antilochus apart 
Are stored—for, of all the host, 
After Patroclus slain, thy heart 
Him loved and honoured most. 


31 
‘And the Argive spearmen, gathering round, 
Upraised a mighty heap, 
For thy tomb, a large and lofty mound, 
Upon a jutting steep. 
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170 ODYSSEY. XXIV _ 82-92. 


επὶ πλατει ᾿Ελλησπόντῳ' 
“Qs κεν τηλεφανης ἐκ ποντοφιν avopaaw ein 


- aA - , A aA 4 wv 
Tots, of νῦν γεγάασι καὶ ot µετοπισθεν Eecovrat. 


Μήτηρ ὃ αἰτήσασα θεοὺς περικαλλέ᾽ ἄεθλα 


~ ρ + , ~ 9 , , - 
Once µεσῳ ev αγώνι αριστηεσσιν Αχαιών. 


"Ηδη μὲν πολέων τάφφ ἀνδρών ἀντεβόλησας 
Ἡρωων, ὅτε κέν wor αποφθιμένου βασιλῆος 


; ’ , . 5 , ” ; 
Ζωννυνταί τε νέοι καὶ ἐπεντυνονται ἄεθλα 


Αλλά κε κεῖνα μάλιστα ἰδὼν θηήσαο θυμῷ» 
Of ἐπὶ cot κατέθηκε Oca περικαλλέ ἄεθλα, 


"A ργυρόπεζα θέτις 


pada γὰρ φίλος 00a θεοῖσιν. 
4 a 4 ΣΝ1 4 wv 9 wv 
Ως σὺ μὲν οὐδὲ θανὼν ὄνομ ὤλεσας, 
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32 
‘Landmark conspicuous there for aye, 
By Helle’s waters wide(*), 
For men who may sail on a future day, 
As for those of the present tide. 


33 
‘Thy mother then the gods besought, 
And they gave what she chose to ask; 
And many a glorious prize she brought, 
To be won by manly task. 


34 
‘I oft before, when heroes died, 
Have joined beside their tomb 
The youths of pride, who there to bide 
The feats of strength have come. 


35 
‘But such store of prize ne’er met my eyes 
As there that day was seen, 
Which Thetis brought for thine obsequies, 
The silver-footed queen. 


86 


‘Dear wert thou to the gods; and now, 
Even in the world beneath, 

Thy endless glory lies not low, 
Achilles, with thy death. 


172 ODYSSEY. XXIV. 93-94. 


t ’ 
αλλά τοι αἰεὲ 
Π [ο 9 9 + , Πλ wv , a 
αντας ew ανθρωπους κλεος εσσεται ἐσθλον, 


"A χιλλεῦ ὰ. 
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37 
‘For ever and aye that precious name 
Among mankind shall live; 
For ever and aye the meed of fame 
From all the world receive.’ 


173 


NOTES. 


Nore (1). p. 161. 
Thy steed amid the foes. 


Auas! I know well how wretched is my imitation of 
the original. All I can say is, that others do not appear 
to me to have succeeded much better. The passage 
occurs also in the 16th Jliad; and it is curious to find 
that Pope has translated it (or, perhaps, in the Odyssey, 
suffered it to be translated) variously. In the Iliad, his 
version is— 

But where the rising whirlwind clouds the plains, 

Sunk in soft dust the mighty chief remains, 

And, stretched in death, forgets the guiding reins. 
In the Odyssey— 

In clouds of smoke, raised by the noble fray, 

Great and terrific even in death you lay, 

And deluges of blood flowed round you every way. 
I prefer the latter, inaccurate as it is—for I cannot recon- 
cile myself to thinking of Achilles, µέγας μεγαλωστὶ, as 
being merely ‘sunk in softe@dust.’ ‘Great and terrific 
even in death you lay’ is far more like. I have looked 
through the versions in other European languages, but 
can only say that the most amusing is the Dutch— 

Men vondt u uitgestrekt, ver van u legerwagen, 

Soo fier noch, dat met schrik de Troijers u ontsagen. 
Ver van wu legerwagen—‘far from your baggage wagon,’ 
or if we should even ennoble it into ‘thy war chariot’— 
is a wrong translation; but, even if it were perfectly 
correct, what a different sound from the melancholy har- 
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mony of λελασμένος ἱπποσυνάων] It is only fair, however, 
to say that the Dutch Odyssey is a very remarkable book, 
and deserves something far better than a joking notice. 
At all events, we all may comfort ourselves by the reflec- 
tion, that even Virgil could not come nearer to his original 
than 

Ingentem, atque ingenti vulnere victus.— Ain. Χ. 842. 

[A better version than any here given is to be found 
in a couplet quoted by Gilbert Wakefield from Ogilby’s 
forgotten translation, 

When in a dusty whirlwind thou didst lie, 

Thy valour lost, forgot thy chivalry, 
which has a ‘melancholy harmony’ of its own, akin to 
that of λελασμένος ἱπποσυνάων, though it does not express 
µέγας µεγαλωστί. Ep.] 


Note (2). Ρ. 171. 
By Helle’s waters wide—éni πλατεῖ Ἑλλησπόντῳ. 


There has been some disputation about the meaning 
‘of πλάτυς in this passage; and, even in ancient times, 
there was a suspicion that it did not mean wide, but salt. 
Clarke, the traveller, adopts this interpretation; but it is 
needless: and, besides, the werd bore no such meaning in 
the days of Homer. The Hellespont, considered as a river 
or a stream, is wide. I may remark that Lord Byron, in 
spite of all his boasting, did not perform the feat of 
Leander. 


VIL. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF PENELOPE, 


ODYSSEY. Boox I. 319-365. 


(Minerva, in the appearance of Mentes, had visited Tele- 
machus, and counselled him to seek his father. In- 
spired with a new feeling of independence, he joins 
the suitors, whom he finds at festival, listening to Phe- 
mius, the minstrel, whose song turns, as usual, on the 
Trojan war. Penelope hears the singer, and comes 
into the hall to request that some other subject than 
that which is so distressful to her feelings should be 
chosen. Telemachus gently rebukes her; and she 
retires, convinced that her son is about to take the 
lead in his father’s house, to weep herself to slumber 
over the thoughts of her absent husband—while the 
suitors continue the noisy revel. She is the first 
mortal female who speaks in the Odyssey, and her first 
words attest the deep and enduring affection she feels 
for Ulysses. It may be remarked that Ulysses dis- 
covers himself in consequence of the song of the bard 
Demodocus, and Penelope appears in consequence of 
the song of the bard Phemius. The dodo are far 
more conspicuous in the Odyssey than the Iliad. 
Whether this is an indication that the Odyssey was 
the earlier or later poem may be a question. It is 
evident, from 1. 350, 351 of the following, that there 


were poems before either.] | oe wees αν ἐς ae 


Π. B. plod ag ι , ν 12 
κο Jt, a. 2 te i 


κ . L f . ¢ f 
e . . ; “eR are? η ars . v. ι 
yw a YW we } 4, ad -- a & , 4 ” 
ης a 


my 
” j. od _@ A. } ὅ »..- 4 ν ο τὸ 
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MEN ap ὡς εἰποῦσ ἀπέβη «γλαυκώπις 
9 ’ 
A@nv VB 
“Opus ὃ ὡς avorata(!) διέπτατο' τῷ ὃ ἐνὶ θυμῳ 
Θήκε pevos καὶ θάρσος, 


’ 
ὑπέμνησέν τό ἑ πατρὸς 
= wee a 4 , > 
Μαλλον er 4 τὸ πάροιθεν. ὁ de, φρεσὶν noe 
vonoas, 
Θαάμβησεν κατα θυµόν. 


aL 4 A 
Οἴσατο γαρ θεον εἶναι. 
- , 
Αὐτίκα δὲ µνηστῆρας ἐπῴχετο ἰσόθεος φώς. 
- wv A A ~ 
Τοῖσι ὃ ἀοιδὸς ἄειὸς περικλυτος, οἱ δὲ σιωπῃ 
Ei 9 9 ’ ο 
ίατ ακουοντες 
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OON as Athené spoke the word, 
She took the likeness of a bird, 
And, skyward soaring, fled. 
The counsels of the heavenly guest 
Within Telemachus’s breast 
New strength and spirit bred. 


2 


His absent father to his thought 

Was by his wakened memory brought 
More freshly than of old: 

But when Athené’s flight he saw, 

A feeling deep of reverend awe 
His inmost heart controlled. 


3 


He knew the stranger was a god; 
And hastening to his own abode, 
He joined the suitor train. 
A far-famed minstrel in the hall(*) 
Sang to the peers, who listened all 
In silence to his strain. 
12—2 


180 ODYSSEY. I. 326~333. 


ὁ ὃ Αχαιών νόστον ἄειδεν 
Λυγρὸν, ov ἐκ Tpoins ἐπετείλατο Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη. 


Tov 0 ὑπερωϊόθεν φρεσὶ σύνθετο θέσπιν ἀοιδὴν 
Κούρη ἸἹκαρίοιο, περίφρων Πηνελόπεια 
Κλίμακα ὃ ὑψηλὴν κατεβήσατο οἷο ὁόμοιο, 


Οὐκ οἵη, ἅμα τῇγε καὶ ἀμφίπολοι dv ἔποντο. 
Ἡ ὃ ὅτε oy μνηστῆρας ἀφίκατο Sia «γυναικών, 
Στῆ pa παρὰ σταθμὸν τέγεος πύκα ποιητοῖο, 
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4 


As subject of his lay he chose 

The mournful story of the woes 
Borne by the Achean host, 

When, under Pallas’ vengeful wrath, 

Homeward returning was their path 
Bent from the Trojan coast. 


5 


The song Icarius’ daughter heard, 
And put together every word 
As from below it came, 
Straight did she from her bower repair 
And hastened down the lofty stair, 
That great, wisehearted dame. 


6 


Alone she went not—in her train 

She took with her handmaidens twain; 
And when the peerless queen 

Came where the suitors sate, aloof 

Close by a post that propped the roof, 
She stood with face unseen. 


182 ODYSSEY. I. 334-342 ' 


w , , 4 / 

Άντα παρειάων σχοµένη λιπαρὰ κρήδεμνα" 
᾽Αμϕίπολος ὃ apa οἱ Kedvy ἑκάτερθε παρέστη. 
Δακρύσασα ὃ έπειτα προσηύδα θεῖον αοιοόν᾿ 


“εΦήμιε, πολλὰ «γὰρ ἄλλα βροτώὠν θελκτήρια 
οἶδας, 


vw ~ a“ 
Epy’ ἀνδρῶν τε θεών τε, τάτε κλείουσιν ἀοιδοί- 


Tov ἓν ye σφιν ἄειδε παρήµενος, ot δὲ σιωπῃ 
Οἶνον πινόντων' ταύτης ὃ ἀποπαύε αοιδῆς 
Δυγρῆς, ἥτα pow αἰεὶ evi στήθεσσι Φφίλον Kap 
Τείρει' ἐπεί ue μάλιστα καθἰκετο πένθος ἄλαστον. 
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7 


A veil concealed her cheeks from view, 
And by each side a handmaid true 

In seemly order stood; 
With tears fast bursting from her eyne, 
Addressing thus the bard divine, 

She her discourse pursued; 


8 


‘Phemius! for men’s delight thy tongue 
Can many another flowing song 

In soothing measure frame; 
Can tell of many a deed, which done 
By God or man in days bygone, 

Bards have consigned to fame. 


9 


‘Take one of those, and all around, 

Silent, will hear the dulcet sound, 
E’en as they drink their wine; 

But cease that melancholy lay 

That wears my very heart away— 
A heavy wo is mine! 


184 ODYSSEY. I. 343-364. 


Τοίην γὰρ κεφαλήν ποθέω, µεμνηµένη αἰεὶ 

Ανδρος, Tov κλέος εὐρὺ καθ "Ελλάδα καὶ μέσον 
Αργος.” 

Τὴν 0 av Τηλέμαχος πεπνυµένος ἀντίον nuoa’ 

“Mirep eun, Ti + dpa φθονέεις epinpov aowoov 

Τέρπειν, ὅππη οἱ voos ὄρνυται ; 


wv , s 9° 4 
οὗ νύ T αοιδοὶ 
a 
Αἴτιοι, ἀλλά ποθι Ζεὺς αἴτιος, ὅστε δίδωσιν 
᾿Ανδράσιν ἀλφηστῆσιν, ὅπως εθελῃσιν, ἑκαστῳ. 


~ 9 
Τουτῳ ὃ οὐ νέµεσις, Δαναῶν xaxov οἶτον acide’ 


Tnv γὰρ ἀοιδὴν μᾶλλον ἐπικλείουσ᾽ ἄνθρωποι, 
τις ἀκουόντεσσι νεωτάτη αμφιπέληται. 
Loi ὃ ἐπιτολµάτω κραθίη καὶ θυμὸς ἀκούειν᾽ 

, a , a ry 9 , , ? 
Ou yap Ocdvocels οἷος ἁπωώλεσε νόστιμον npap 
"Ev Tpoin, 
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10 


‘How can I check the tide of grief, 

Remembering still that far-famed chief, 
Whose fame all Hellas fills ” 

Answered her son, ‘Oh! mother mine! 

Why dost thou blame the bard divine, 
For singing as he wills? 


11 


‘Blame not the poet—blame to Heaven, 
Which to poor struggling men has given 
What weight of wo it chose. 
How can we charge the bard with wrong, 
If the sad burden of his song 
Turns on the Danaan woes? 


12 


‘Men, ever with delighted ear, 

The newest song desire to hear. 
Then firmly to the strain 

Listen, which tells of perils done: 

My sire is not the only one 

Who of the chiefs to [lion gone 
Has not returned again. 


186 ODYSSEY. I. 355-365. 


4 A a We a ν 
πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι Φώτες ολοντο. 
, 9 ~ 9 , 7 Ww a 
AXX’ εἰς οἶκον ἰοῦσα Ta o αυτῆς ἔργα κὀµίζε, 
e , » » ’ , / 
Ιστον τ ἠλακάτην τε, καὶ αμφιπόολοισι κέλευε 


"Εργον ἐποἰχεσθαι᾽ 


μῦθος ὃ ἄνδρεσσι µελήσοαι 
Πᾶσι, μάλιστα ὃ ἐμοί τοῦ γὰρ κράτος ἔστ ενὶ 
ole.” 
Ἡ μὲν θαμβήσασα παᾶλιν οἰκόνδε [εβήκει 
Παιδὸς γὰρ μῦθον πεπνυµένον ἔνθετο θυμφ. 


"Es ὃ ὑπερῷ ἀναβᾶσα σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισι Ὕυναιξὶν, 

Κλαῖεν exert ᾿Ὀδυσῆα, φίλον meow, ὄφρα οἱ 
ὕπνον 

'Ἡδὺν ἐπὶ βλεφαροισι Bade γλαυκώπις Αθήνη. 

Μνηστῆρες ὃ ὁμάδησαν avd μέγαρα σκιόεντα. 
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13 


‘For many, to that fatal shore 

Who sailed away, came back no more: 
Thy business is at home, 

Thy servant-maidens to command, 

And ply, with an industrious hand, 
The distaff, and the loom. 


14 


‘To men, the guiding power must be, 
At all times, in these halls to me; 
For here my will is law.’ 
The queen went homeward, as he bade, 
And felt the words her son had said 
Inspired her soul with awe. 


15 


Soon did she, with her handmaids twain, 
Her lofty seated chamber gain. 
And there, with many a tear, 
Until Athene came to steep 
Her weary lids in balmy sleep, 
Right sorrowfully did she weep 
Her absent husband dear. 
While, seated still at festival, 
The suitors, in the dusky hall, 
Revelled with noisy cheer. 


NOTES. 


Νοτε (1). p. 178. 
“Opus ὃ ds ἀνοπαῖα διέπτατο τῷ 8 ἐνὶ θυμφ. 

As the ancient authorities cannot fix what bird this 
ἀνοπαῖα is intended to be, I have adopted the prudent 
course of not translating it at all, according to a very 
ordinary custom. I think it impossible, however, that it 
can bear the meaning of ‘ invisible, which is given it by 
many translators, in different tongues. 


Note (2). p. 179. 
A far-famed minstrel in the hall. 


I cannot refrain from copying a French translation of 
this passage as far as Ἱ. 359, executed in the time when 
gott was predominant. It is by La Valterie. The third 
edition, which is the only one I have seen, was published 
in 1708. It must, therefore, have been a favourite: ‘ Durant 
leur entretien, Phemion avait continué de chanter, et 
Penelope, suivie de quelques unes de ses femmes, était 
entrée dans la salle, od tous ses amans entendaient les 
admirables chansons. Lorsqu’il chanta un récit des tristes 
aventures des Grecs, qui avaient eu part a la conquéte de 
Troie, la souvenir d’Ulysse la toucha si fort, que Télé- 
maque, rentrant dans l’assemblée, trouva cette princesse 
toute en larmes. Phemion aurait été punt de son tndiscre- 
tion, st le prince n’avait considéré que beaucoup d’autres 
grands hommes avaient eu part aux aventures dont Phemion 
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avait. parlé, qu’il avait moins considéré le sujet de son récit 
que la nouveauté de Cair, et la beauté du chant; et que de 
tout tems les actions des hommes les plus illustres ont δίδ 
exposées aux vers des poétes.’ Theo sentence I have marked 
in Italics appears to me particularly diverting; and yet it 
is not more anti-Homeric than the Télémaque of Fénélon, 
the style of which it somewhat resembles. La Valterie 
boasts, in his preface to the Iliad, which is written in the 
same manner, that he has done Homer the justice of 
making him speak in a manner worthy of the times of 
civilisation. 


ο ο ΥΠ 
THE LAST APPEARANCE OF PENELOPE. 


ODYSSEY. Boox XXIII. 289-343. 


[I ΠΑΤΕ chosen this passage as a sort of pendant to that 
which appeared in the last number; but I confess that 
I think the lines from v. 310 to 343 are interpolated. 
They seem to be the production of a scholiast or 
commentator, summing up in a few lines what had 
been already told at length. Besides, they are not 
in the flowing Homeric manner, and they contain at 
least one word which can with difficulty be reconciled 
to its ordinary use inHomer. Irefer to ἀδινάων, v. 326, _ 
on which Buttmann, more suo, blunders absurdly. 
They are very ancient and harmonious verses, how-~ 
ever, and the part which is undoubtedly Homeric is a 
beautiful conclusion of the character of Penelope; 
cautious and guarded, from the unhappy necessity of 
her position, but ever chaste and domestic; and, when 
convinced that her husband has indeed returned, as 
warm and affectionate in his presence as her thoughts 
had been constant and tender towards him in his 
absence. } 


ws! 


. : 4 ' 
a σ. Cet χο έ- ---- Ree ή 4 αν. , Ανν - ν -- 


‘we 
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ΟΦΡΑ ὃ ap’ Evpuvoun τε ide τροφὸς ἕντυον 
» \ 
εὐνήν 

Ἐσθῆτος µαλακῆς, ὀαἴδων ὕπο λαμπομενάων. 
Aurap ἐπεὶ στὀρεσαν πυκινὸν λέχος ἀγκονέουσαι, 
Γρηῦς μὲν κείουσα πάλιν οἰκόνδε βεβήκει’ 
Τοῖσιν ὃ Ευρυνόμη θαλαμηπόλος ἡγεµόνευεν 
᾿Ερχομένοισι λέχοσὸς, Odos mera χερσὶν ἄχουσα' 


"Es θάλαµον ὃ αγαγοῦσα πᾶλιν κίεν. ot μὲν 
wv 
ἔπειτα 
> , , ”“ ‘ σ 
Ἀσπάσιοι λεκτροιο παλαιοῦ θεσµον ἵκοντο. 
/ νο ι 
Αὐτὰρ Τηλέμαχος καὶ [βουκόλος ἠδὲ συβώτης 


~ ~ ~ 4 “~ 
Ilavoav ap ὀρχηθµοϊο πόδας, παῦσαν δὲ γυναϊκας' 
/ 
Αυτοὶ ὃ εὐνάζοντο κατὰ μέγαρα σκιόεντα. 
aa ea 4 > , a , a ~ 
Τω ὃ ἐπεὶ οὖν Φιλότητος eraprntny ἐρατεινῆς, 
, 9 id 
Τερπέσθην µύθοισι, πρὸς ἀλλήλους ενέποντε’ 
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BED of texture soft and fine 
The nurse and the handmaiden spread; 
The couch was decked by torchlight shine, 
And homeward then the old woman sped. 
While Eurynome, as a chamber-groom, 
With lamp in hand, to the nuptial room 
The new-met partners led. 


2 


Thither she led them, and withdrew, 
And left them, as in days of old, 
Their former dalliance to renew 
In joyous passion uncontrolled. 
And the herd of swine, and the herd of kine, 
With the heir of Ithaca’s royal line, 
Bade the house its peace to hold. 


3 


The dance was checked as they desired, 
The sound of woman’s voice repressed ; 
In silence then they all retired 
Within the darkening halls to rest. 
And when was done love's dearest rite, 
Husband and wife with calm delight 
Their mutual thoughts expressed. 
H. Β. 13 


194 ODYSSEY. XXIII. 302-312. 


e 4 52ο , η... w~ 
H µεν ὃσ ev µεγάροισιν ανεσχετο ota γυναικών. 
φ ~ ’ +] ~ 5 FY d 

Ανδρών μνηστήρων εσορώσ αἴδηλον ὅμιλον, 

Ot Oey εἵνεκα πολλὰ, Boas καὶ ἴφια μῆλα, 

av . 

Εσφαζον' πολλὸς δὲ πίθων ἠφύσσετο οἶνος. 


νι ο ν 
Αὐτὰρ ὁ Διογενὴς ᾿Οδυσεὺς ὅσα κήδε ἔθηκεν 
> , ο , 9 4 Φου [ο ΄ o 
Άνθρωποις ὅσα T αυτος οἴζύσας ἐμοΎησεν, 
, aw .. 3 9) νο. »£ , » , , 9 8 , ε 
Ilavr Ελαγ ᾽ 4 0 ap ἑετέρπετ ακούῦουσ, οὐδὲ οἱ 
ὕπνος 
, , 
Πίπτεν ext βλεφαροισι πάρος καταλέξαι ἅπαντα: 


Ἡρξατο ὃ, ὡς πρῶτον Kixovas ὁάμασ αὐτὰρ 
ἔπειτα 

"HAO ἐς Λωτοφαγων ἀνδρών πίειραν ἄρουραν' 

"HS ὅσα Κύκλωψ pte, καὶ ws ἀπετίσατο ποινὴν 
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4 


She told him of the scorn and wrong 
She long had suffered in her house, 
From the detested suitor throng, 
Each wooing her to be his spouse. 
How, for their feasts, her sheep and kine 
Were slaughtered, while they quaffed her wine 
In plentiful carouse. 


5 


And he, the noble wanderer, spoke 
Of many a deed of peril sore— 
Of men who fell beneath his stroke— 

Of all the sorrowing tasks he bore, 
She listened, with delighted ear— 
Sleep never came her eyelids near, 

Till all the tale was o’er. 


6 


First told he how the Cicones 
He had subdued with valiant hand, 
And how he reached across the seas, 
The Lotus-eaters’ lovely land; 
The crimes by Polyphemus done, 
And of the well-earned vengeance won, 


For slaughter of his band. 
13—2 


196 ODYSSEY. XXII. 313-321. 


Ἰφθίμων ἑτάρων, οὓς ἤσθιεν ovd édéatpev" 
"HS ws Αἴολον ἴκεθ, 5 µιν πρόφρων ὑπέδεκτο 


a. 
Καὶ wepr 


οὐδό πω αἶσα φίλην ἐς πατρἰὸ ἱκέσθαι 
Φ 
"Ἠην, αλλά µιν αὖτις ἀναρπάξασα θύελλα 
Πόντον ἐπ᾿ χθυόεντα φέρεν μεγάλα στενάχοντα" 


ts 
o 


Ἠδ ws Τηλέπυλον Λαιστρυγονίην αφίκανεν, 

i νηάς τ᾽ ὄλεσαν καὶ ἐυκνήμιδας ἑταίρους" 
[Πάντας ᾿Οδυσσεὺς, ὃ οἷος ὑπέκφυγε vat μελαίνη"] 
Καὶ Κίρκης κατέλεζε ὁόλον πολυμηχανίην Te" 
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7 

Vengeance for gallant comrades slain, 

And by the Cyclops:made a prey; 
And how it was his lat to gain 

The isle where olus holds sway; 
And how the Monarch of the wind 
Received him with a welcome kind, 

And would have sent away, 


8 
Home to his native isle to sail; 
But vainly against fate he strove, 
By whom unroused a desperate gale 
Over the fishy ocean drove, 
And sent him wandering once again, 
The toils and dangers of the main 
With many a groan to prove. 


9 
And how he wandered to the coast 


Where dwells the distant Leestrygon; 
How there his ships and friends he lost, 


Escaping in his bark alone; 

He spoke of Circe’s magic guile, 

And told the art and deep-skilled wile 
By the enchantress shewn. 
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198 ODYSSEY. XXIII. 3422-33». 


"HO ws εἰς Ἀϊδεω douov ἤλυθεν εὐρώεντα, 
Ψυχῆ χρησόμενος Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο, 
Νηϊ πολυκληιοι, καὶ εἴσιὸς πάντας ἑταίρους 


Μητέρα 6, ἤ µιν ἔτικτε καὶ ἔτρεφα τυτθὸν ἐόντα" 


᾿Ηὸ ὡς Σειρήνων ἀδινάων Φθόγ΄γον ἄκουσεν' 
“Os ϐ ἵκετο Πλαγκτὰς πέτρας δεινήν τε Χάρυβοιν 
Σκύλλην θ’, ἣν οὐ πωποτ᾽ ἄκηριοι ἄνδρες ἄλυξαν' 


"Ho ws ᾿Ηελίοιο Boas κατέπεφνον ἑταῖροι 
"Hd ws νῆα θοήν ἔβαλε Ψψολόεντι κεραυνῷ 
Ζεὺς ὑψιβρεμέτης' ἀπὸ ὃ ἔφθιθεν ἐσθλοὶ ἑταῖροι 


~ ‘ A 4 “~ A 
Tlavres ὁμῶς, αὐτὸς δὲ κακὰς ὑπὸ Κῆρας ἄλυξεν' 
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10 


Then how to Hades’ grisly hall 
He went to seek the Theban seer, 

In his swift ship; how there with all 
The partners of his long career 

He met; and how his mother mild, 

Who bore, and reared him from a child, 
He saw while wandering there. 


11 


And how the dangerous strain he heard, 
Sung by the Sirens’ thrilling tongue; 
And how with dexterous skill he steered 
His course the justling rocks among; 

How he-—what none had done before— 
Unscathed through dread Charybdis bore, 
And Scylla sailed along. 


12 
And how the oxen of the sun 
With impious hand his comrades slew; 
And how high-thundering Jove upon 
Their flying bark his lightning threw, 
Till by the bolt of life bereft, 
Perished his friends, he only left 
Remaining of the crew. 
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200 ODYSSEY. XXIII. 333-341. 


"Os 8 ἵκετ ‘Qryuryinv νῆσον N ύμφην τε Καλυψώ, 
Ar; , , , , > 
H oy µιν kaTepuxe, Athatouevy troow εἶναι, 


Ἐν σπέσσι γλαφυροίσι, 


ἓ 
καὶ ἔτρεφεν noe ἔφασκεν 
/ , , A , , v / e 
Oncev αθανατον καὶ atynpaov nuata πάντα 
é 
- , wv 
Αλλὰ τῷ οὕποτε θυμὸν evi στήθεσσιν ἔπειθεν 


"HS ὡς ἐς Φαίηκας ἀφίκετο, πολλά µογήσας, 
Ot ὁή µιν πέρι κῆρι θεὸν ws τιµήσαντο 

Καὶ πέμψαν σὺν unt φίλην ες πατρίδα γαϊαν, 
Χαλκόν Te χρυσόν τε ἅλις ἐσθητα τε δόντες. 
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13 


‘And how, in the Ogygian isle, 


He visited Calypso fair; 
And how she sought, with many a wile, 

To keep him still sojourning there: 
With fond desire *twas hers to crave, 
That he, within her hollow cave, 

Her nuptial bed should share. 


14 
Each hospitable art she tried, 
His heart to win—his hopes to soothe; 
She promised him, were she his bride, 
Immortal life, and ceaseless youth. 
But all her promise, all her art, 
Changed not the temper of his heart, 
Nor shook his stedfast truth. 


. 15 
How, after many a year of toil, 
When on Pheacian land he trod, 
The king and people of the isle 
Hailed him with honours of a god; 
And sent him full of presents fair, 
Of gold, and brass, and garments rare, 
Back to his own abode. 
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202 ODYSSEY. XXIII. 342-343. 


a ο ee ὸ , > v7 d e 

Tour apa ὀευτατον εἶπεν eros, OTE οἱ Ύλυκυς 
6 
ὕπνος 


Λυσιμελὴς ἐπόρουσε, λύων µελεδήµατα θυμοῦ. 
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16 


So closed the tale. Then balmy sleep, 
The healer of all human woes, 

Did their relaxing members steep 
In soft oblivion of repose. 


* * * * * 
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ΙΧ. 


ΤΗΕ 
PROPHECY OF THEOCLYMENUS THE SEER. 


ODYSSEY. Book XX. 345—374. 


[THEOcLYMENUS was the prototype of the jongleurs, or 
wandering minstrels, men of good blood, ready to kill 
their man, or to sing in bower and hall, or to predict 
coming events,—or, in fact, to do any thing that irre- 
gular genius, backed by a courage not to be daunted 
but by the prospect of labour of any kind, has ever 
delighted in. Welcome guests they were wherever 
they turned their footsteps; bold was their bearing, 
high their claims to birth and rank, ready their hand 
in brawl or combat; but they sate ever at the tables of 
others. It might be instructive, certainly, if well done— 
it would be extremely amusing to compare the manners 
of all classes of the Homeric characters with those of 
the period which immediately followed what we call 
the dark ages, and preceded immediately the days when 
reviving literature heralded our present system of 
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civilised life. We could find in them every character 
of the Ilsad and Odyssey. But the vates sacer did not 
arise. Properly to perform the task at which I have 
hinted would require more research and knowledge 
than, perhaps, the subject is worth. 

The first appearance of Theoclymenus is extremely ρτα- 
phic. Telemachus is on the point of weighing from 
Pylos, on his return homeward. I shall leave Pope 


to tell the rest. 
When, lo! a wretch ran breathless to the shore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. 
A seer he was, from great Melampus sprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flourished long, 
Till, urged by wrongs, a foreign realm he chose, 
Far from the hateful cause of all his woes. 
Neleus his treasures one long year detains; 
As long he groan’d in Philacus’s chains: 
Meantime, what anguish and what rage combined, 
For lovely Pero rack’d his labouring mind! 
Yet *scap’d he death; and vengeful of his wrong, 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along: 
Then (Neleus vanquished, and consign’d the fair 
To Bias’ arms) he sought a foreign air; 
Argos the rich for his retreat he chose ; 
There form’d his empire, there his palace rose. 
From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 
The first begot Oicleus great in fame, 
And he Amphiaraus, immortal name | 
The people’s saviour, and divinely wise, 
Beloved by Jove, and him who gilds the skies, 
Yet short his date of life! by female pride he dies. 
From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora’s love 
Snatch’d for his beauty to the thrones above; 
And Polyphides, on whom Phebus shone 
With fullest rays, Amphiaraus now gone; 
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In Hyperesia’s groves he made abode, 
And taught mankind the counsels of the god. 
From him sprung Theoclymenus, who found 
(The sacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Telemachus: whom, as to heaven he prest 
His ardent vows, the stranger thus addrest. 
O thou! that dost thy happy course prepare 
With pure libations and with solemn prayer; 
By that dread power to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of these; thy own dear head, 
Declare sincerely to no foe’s demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 
Prepare, then, said Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falsehood free, not free from woe. 
From Ithaca, of royal birth, I came, 
And great Ulysses (ever honour’d name!) 
Was once my sire, though now for ever lost, 
In Stygian gloom he glides a pensive ghost! 
Whose fate inquiring through the world we rove; 
The last, the wretched proof of filial love. 
The stranger then. Nor shall I aught conceal, 
But the dire secret of my fate reveal. 
Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I slew; 
Whose powerful friends the luckless deed pursue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 
The bloodstain’d exile, ever doom’d to roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o’er yon azure flood! 
Receive the suppliant! spare my destin’d blood! 
Stranger (replied the prince), securely rest 
Affianced in our faith; henceforth our guest, 
Thus affable, Ulysses’ godlike heir 
Takes from the stranger’s hand the glittering spear: 
He climbs the ship, ascends the stern with haste, 
And by his side the guest accepted placed. 


It would be useless to point out the hundred minor inac- 
curacies in these lines. What those who read Pope 
and Homer together materially complain of, is the 
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total discrepancy of thought and feeling between the 
poet and his translator. _ In the above, I shall only 
give one instance. Theoclymenus has fled Argos— 
ἄνδρα xaraxras—‘having killed a man.’ Homer says 
nothing further—it was an accident that might happen 
to any gentleman of the best regulated family, and 
entailed neither disgrace nor remorse. Times had 
altered between the days of Agamemnon and Anne, 
and those plain words gave way, for 
When, lo! a wretch ran breathless to the shore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore; 

which, by the way, he could not have been, as he had 
come from Argos to Pylos. After the prophet has 
carefully ascertained who it is he addresses, from a due 
caution lest the stranger might be one of the kindred 
of the slain man, he at once says, on learning that 
Telemachus was absent from home, ‘I, too, as you are, 
am out of my country, in consequence of having killed 
a man of my tribe.’ Not a word of its being ‘the 
dire secret of his fate,’ or of ‘the luckless deed,’ or of 
‘the unrelenting rage’ of the relations of the dead 
(whose determination to kill him in return he would 
have considered perfectly correct): still less does he 
call his antagonist ‘an Argive wretch,’ or himself ‘a 
bloodstained exile.’ Those are ideas of a totally differ- 
ent state of society. Theoclymenus had killed a man 
of his own rank—nothing could be more regular; 
the relations of the slain vowed mortal vengeance— 
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regular again; and the prophet, not having power to 
oppose them, fled. Every thing was conducted with 
the strictest propriety ; and Telemachus, the πεπνυµένος, 
with equal propriety, receives the man in difficulties 
without a word. On their arrival in Ithaca, the prince 
proposes to go to the farm in the country, while his 
sailors make for the town; on which, according to 
Pope, 

Then Theoclymenus: But who shall lend, 

Meantime, protection to thy stranger friend ? 

Straight to the queen and palace shall [ fly, 

Or yet, more distant, to some lord apply ? 
Protection? Fly? To some lord apply? This from 
Theoclymenus, of the house of Neleus by the female 
line; of Melampus by the male; a cousin of Nestor, 
‘the great glory of the Grecians, and of the warrior- 
prophet Amphiaraus, ‘who perished at Thebes, be- 
trayed for gifts bestowed on a woman;’ connected, of 
course, with the noblest of the heroic houses—he ask 
to what lord he should apply? as if he was a poet of 
modern day, looking for a subscription: or inquire, 
after having received the plighted friendship of Tele- 
machus, whether he should fy for protection to his 
mother! The prophet said nothing of the kind. ‘(You 
are going to the country, your crew to the town.) 
Where, then, am I to go, my dear boy? Shall I go 
to the houses of any of the men who bear sway in 
craggy Ithaca, or straight to your mother and your 

H. Β. 14 
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own house?’ This is the version of the Greek word 
for word: in modern phrase, ‘As I see you are en- 
gaged in business of your own, where am I to dine and 
sleep? Shall I stop at the house of any of your friends, 
among the surrounding gentry, or go straight and call 
upon your mother, and put up at yours at once? 
They soon after vowed eternal friendship, in conse- 
quence of the favourable interpretation given by the 
seer to an omen; and the stranger is instantly recom- 
mended to the care of a particular friend, with whom 
he soon makes himself quite at home (Od. xvu. 71-84). 
He, of course, is present at the fatal banquet given 
by the suitors, and there pronounces his prophetic 
malediction. Ctesippus had flung the foot of an ox, 
which he took off the table, at Ulysses, and missed him 
(could we not find, without going so far as the heroes 
of Odin, similar traits of manners elsewhere 2), which 
called forth the angry rebuke of Telemachus, and the 
mild remonstrance of Agelaus, one of the suitors. 
The last insult had now been offered, and the hour of 
their fate was at hand. It came upon them in the 
midst of revel, when they were full of bread. Even 
Maximus Tyrius grows poetical in his criticism on this 
passage :-—‘Seest thou not the suitors engaged together 
in youthful pleasures, eating fat goats, filling them- 
selves with tender kids, listening to the sound of 
music, mixing wine, amusing themselves with quoits, 
and flinging javelins in sport? Who would not have 
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pronounced them happy in the midst of their gaiety 2 
But the seer, inspired with a full knowledge of the 
future, says, “Wretched men, what evil is this?” το: 
for the evil was at their feet, and hard by.’] 


14.3 


212 ODYSSEY. XX. 345-357. 


MN ΗΣΤΗΡΣΙ dé Παλλάς Αθηήνη 
ἼἌσβεστον γέλω ὠώρσε, παρέπλαγξεν de 
νόημα. 


Οἱ ὃ ἤδη «γναθμοῖσι γελοίων ἀλλοτρίοισιν(!)' 


Λἱμοφόρυκτα oe On κρέα ἤσθιον ὅσσε ὃ apa 
σφέων 
Δακρυόφιν πίµπλαντο ydov ὃ ὠΐετο θυμός. 


- , , / 
Τοῖσι δὲ καὶ µετέειπε ΘΌεοκλυμενος θεοειδής 


> 

"A detAol, Ti κακὸν Tove πάσχετε; νυκτὶ mev 
ὑμέων 
, 

Ἐιλυαται κεφαλαί τε πρὀσωπά τε νέρθε τε 


eyouva (?). 


Οἰμωγὴ dé dédye δεδάκρυνται δὲ παρειαί᾽ 
Αἵματι ὃ ἐῤῥαδαται τοῖχοι καλαί Te µεσόὺµαι" 


Είδωλων δὲ πλέον πρὀθυρον, πλείη δὲ καὶ avr, 
Ἱεμένων "Ερεβόσδε ὑπὸ ζόφον' ἠέλιος δὲ 
Ovpavod ἐξαπόλωλε, Kaxy ὃ ἐπιδέδρομεν ἀχλύς. 
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S Pallas bade, the suitor train 
Into mad fits of mirth are thrown; 
You scarce had deemed the jaws they strain— 
So fierce the laughter—were their own. 


2 
The flesh they eat with blood o’erflows, 
With gushing tears are filled their eyne; 
And, while each heart impending woes 
Presaged, uprose the seer divine. 


3 
‘What is the fate of evil doom 
Now threatening you, unhappy race? 
I see that night in thickest gloom 
Wraps every limb, and form, and face. 


4 


‘ Outbursts Jike fire the voice of moan, 
Drowned are your cheeks with sorrow’s flood; 
And every wall and pillared stone 
Is soaked and dabbled in your blood. 


5 
‘Through hall and porch, full many a ghost 
Crowds towards the mansion of the dead; 
The sun from out the heavens is lost, 
And clouds of darkness rushing spread.’ 


0 


214 ODYSSEY. XX. 388-370. 


“Qs ἔφαθ᾽' οἳ ὃ apa πάντες ew αὐτῷ ἠδὺ γέ- 
λασσα». 
Τοῖσιν & Ἐὐρύμαχοι, Πολυβου mais, ἠρχ' ἀγο- 


, 
ρευειν ° 


Adpaive Eetvos véov ἄλλοθεν εἴληλουθως. 
Άλλα µιν αἶψα, νέοι, ὁόμου εκπέμψασθε θνραζε 
Eis ἁγορὴν ἔρχεσθαι" ἐπεὶ τάδε νυκτὶ εΐσκει(3). 


Tov 0 αὖτε προσέειπε Θεοκλύμενος θεοειοής᾽ 

Ενρυμαχ οὗ τισ ἄνωγα ἐμοὶ πομπῆας oma- 
ζειν ° 

Εἰσί por ὀφθαλμοί τε καὶ οὕατα καὶ odes ἄμφω 


\ , bd ή / 708 s ? 
Καὶ νοος εν στήθεσσι teTuypevos ovde αεικῆς. 


- ο wv 
Tots ἕξειμι θυραζε, ἐπεὶ voew κακὸν ὕμμιν 
9 , , Ww ε o 2p > , 
Ερχόµενον, τό κεν οὔτις ὑπεκφύγοι οὐὸ ἀλέαειτο 
, 
Μνηστηρων, 


ot ὀῶμα κατ ἀντιθέου ᾿Οδυσῆος 
Ἀνέρας ὑβρίζοντος ἀτάσθαλα µηχανάασθε. 
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6 
He ceased, and they. with jocund cheer 
Into glad peals of laughter broke. 
Eurymachus addressed the seer, 
And thus in taunting accents spoke: 


7 
‘Mad is the new-come guest. *Tis meet 
Instant to take him from our sight, 
And lead him to the public street 
Since he mistakes the day for night.’ 


8 


Then thus replied the seer divine: 
‘From thee no guide shall I request, 
For eyes, and ears, and feet, are mine, 
And no weak soul inspires my breast(‘). 


9 
‘Then from this fated house I go; 
Swift comes the destined vengeance on; 
None shall escape the deadly blow 
Of all the suitors—no, not one. 


10 
‘Not one of those, who now so long 
Have in this mansion held control, 
With words of insult on the tongue, . 
And schemes of baseness in the soul.’ 
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216 ODYSSEY. XX. 371-374. 


“Qs εἰπὼν ἐζῆλθε ὁόμων evvateracyTwv* 

Ἴκετο ὃ ἐς Πείραιον, ὅ µιν πρὀφρων ὑπέόδεκτο. 
Ἄϊνηστηρες ὸ ἄρα πάντες ἂν ἀλλήλους ὀρόωντες 
Τηλέμαχον ἐρέθιζον, eri ξείνοι γελόωντες. 
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11 
He went; and as a welcome guest, 
Pireeus’ friendly halls he found. 
The suitors, at the dizzy feast, 
Each on the other glanced around; 
And turned the stranger into jest, 
Telemachus’s heart to wound. 
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NOTES. 


Νοτε (1). p. 212. 
οἱ & ἤδη γναθμοῖσι γελοίων ἀλλοτρίοισι». 

Malis ridentem alienis. I have endeavoured to give 
what became the popular proverbial meaning of this phrase 
in Greece, and among the Romans, who interpreted 
Homer according to the more modern Grecians. They 
laughed so immoderately, and so unsparingly of their 
jaws, that we should not have thought them their own. 
They laughed as with other men’s jaws, as people are 
sometimes charged with riding other men’s horses, at a 
different pace from that to which they put their own. But 
I cannot help thinking the interpretation of Eustathius, 
that ‘laughing with foreign jaws,’ is something of the 
same kind of phrase as ἀχρεῖον ἐγέλασσε. She (Penelope; 
it occurs Od. 3. 162) laughed not merely ‘uselessly,’ but 
in a manner that, so far from affording pleasure or use, 
was precisely of the contrary description. The suitors 
were evidently drunk, and did not know what they 
laughed or cried about. Here we have them roaring 
immoderately in laughter; but the jaws with which they 
laughed were no longer under their control,—they were 
as the jaws of other men. In the next line, their eyes 
are filled with tears, and an indefinable fear of misfortune 
falls upon them. The Pallas Athene, who had made 
their minds to wander (1. 346) was the deity who lay at 
the bottom of the flagons of wine they had been carous- 
ing. The conduct of the whole party in all particulars 
shews that they did not know what they were saying or 
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doing; and they, therefore, fall easy, and indeed almost 
unresisting, victims to Ulysses. 


Nore (2). p. 212. 
Ελύαται κεφαλαί re πρόσωπά τε νέρθε τε γοῦνα. 


I have translated after yvia, the reading of Plato. 


Nore (8). p. 214. 
Eis ἀγορὴν ἔρχεσθαι' ἐπεὶ τάδε νυκτὶ ἐἴσκει. 

There has been some difference of opinion about this 
passage. I think the meaning is plain. ‘ This fellow is 
mad. Send him away from us, into the street or market, 
where people congregate: it is necessary that he should 
be guided by the testimony of others, as he thinks that 
this is night. They will tell him it is day *.’ 


Note (4). p. 216. 
And no weak soul inspires my breast. 
Unguided, hence my trembling steps I bend.—Pore. 


It is amusing to see how this misconception runs 
through all his translation. 


[5 The reply seems to shew that Eurymachus does not pretend 
to think of undeceiving Theoclymenus by the testimony of others, 
so much as of seeing him safely conveyed to some public thorough- 
fare. Dr Maginn had written, ‘Instant to chase him from our 
sight,’ which, with the following line, has been altered accordingly. 
Ep.] 


Χ. 


THE STORY OF THE SWINEHERD. 


ODYSSEY. Boox XV. 389-483. 


[UnyssEs, after having given a most mendacious account 
of himself, inquires from the hospitable swineherd the 
history of his adventures. The manner in which he 
introduces his inquiry gives a pleasant picture of the 
ordinary adventures of the time. Eumus had told 
him that he was reared from childhood as a slave in 
the household of Laertes; on which Ulysses says,— 
‘How strange it is, swineherd Eumzus, that you were 
tossed abroad to wander away from your country and 
your parents while still a child. Tell me, then, and 
accurately relate, was the broad-streeted city sacked 
in which your father and venerable mother dwelt? or 
did pirates carry you off in their vessels, finding you 
left alone among the sheep or oxen, and sell you to 
this master, who paid for you the regular price?’ 
There is something truly businesslike in the manner 
of this inquiry. ‘And the swineherd, chief of men, 
immediately replied’—] 


222 ODYSSEY. XV. 390-399. 


r= | EIN’, επεὶ ap δή ταῦτα p aveipeat noe µε- 
md ταλλᾶς, 


“~ , a #- ; 
Luyn νὺν ξυνίει καὶ τέρπεο πῖνε τε οἶνον, 
” Hyevos* 


aide δὲ νύκτες ἀθέσφατοι' ἔστι μὲν εὔθειν, 


v7 δὲ , > , e 
Eore de τερποµμενοισιν ακουειν 


δέ / A 

ovde Ti σε XPN, 

Πρὶν ὥρη, καταλέχθαι" avin καὶ πολὺς ὕπνος. 

Tov 0 ἄλλων ὅτινα κραδίη καὶ θυµος ἀνώγει, 
ens » ro @ aA , 

Εὐδέτω ἐζελθων' dua ὃ not φαινομένηφιν 


t 
Δειπνήσας, ἅμ ὕεσσιν avaxtopinow ἐπέσθω. 
Nai 0 evi κλισίῃ πἰνοντέ τε δαινυμένω τε 
’ 9 ιό ’ a 
Κήδεσιν ἀλλήλων τερπωµεθα λευγαλεοισιν, 
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STRANGER, if it be thy will 
My life’s whole course to know, 
Listen im silence seated still, 
While with my tale the hours I fill, 
Over the goblet’s flow. 


2 
The long and tedious night’s career 
Leaves time enough for sleep, 
Enough a pleasant tale to hear, 
Which those who lend attentive ear 
From slumber dull will keep. 


3 
Repose not till the hour assigned ; 
Much sleep is sorry cheer. 
Let him who feels of drowsier mind, 
Departing outward, lie reclined, 
Until the morn appear. 


4 
When, with the porkers of his lord, 
He from his meal may go; 
We, seated here beside the board, 
Eating and drinking, will record 
Each other’s tales of wo. 
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Ἰνωομενω pera γαρ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι τέρπεται 
avnp, 
Ὅστις δὴ waka πολλὰ πάθῃ καὶ πὀλλ. ἐπαληθῃ. 


Tovro dé τοι ἐρέω, 6 μα aveipeat noe µεταλλᾷς. 


Νῆσός τις Lupin κικλήσκεται, el που axovas, 
Ὀρτυγίης καθυπερθεν, ὅθι τροπαὶ ηελίοιο, 
Οὔτι περιπληθής λίην τόσον, add ἀγαθὴ μὲν, 


EvBoros, εὔμηλος, οἰνοπληθης, πολυπυρος. 
ΠΙείνη © οὕποτε οῆμον εσέρχεται, ovde τις ἄλλη 
Νοῦσος επὶ στυγερὴ πέλεται ὁειλοῖσι βροτοϊσιν΄ 


Ἀλλ' ὅτε «γηράσκωσι πόλιν κάτα gud ἀνθρώ- 
πων, 

Ἐλθων ἀργυρότοξος Απόλλων Ἄρτεμιοι Lup, 

Οἷς ἀγανοῖς βελέεσσιν ἐποιχόμενος κατέπεφνεν. 
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5 
Sweet is, of perils past and o’er, 
The story, treasured well,— 
Of all the sufferings that we bore; 
Our wanderings on a foreign shore,— 
Such as I now shall tell. 


6 
Where turns the sun to set and rise, 
All to Ortygia’s north, 
Thou may’st have heard that Syria lies, 
An island of no passing size, 
But excellent of worth. 


7 
With flocks and kine, with corn and wine, 
It is replenished well: 
There never famine makes to pine, 
No maladies to wo consign 
The mortals there who dwell. 


8 
When to the years that suit the tomb 
Its aged sons attain, 
Then Artemis and Phebus come, 
The Archer-gods, to seal their doom, 
By painless arrows slain. 
Ἠ.Β. 16 
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“EvOa δύω πόλιες, diya dé σφισι πάντα Φέδασται 
Τησιν ὃ ἀμφοτέρησι πατήρ ἐμὸς ἐμβασίλευεν, 
Ἡτήσιος ᾿Ορμενίδης, ἐπιείκελος ἀθανάτοισιν. 


Ἔνθα δὲ Φοίνικες ναυσίκλυτοι ἤλυθον ἄνδρες, 
“ ” wv 9 , a , 
Τρώκται, μυρἰ aryovres αθυρµατα νηϊ pedaivn. 


v A 4 . - a 9 9 
Εσκε δὲ πατρὸς ἐμοῖο Ὕυνὴ Φοίνισσ evi οἴκῳ, 


Καλή re µεγάλη τε καὶ ἀγλαὰ Epry’ εἴδυτα 


Την ὃ apa Φοίνικε πολυπαϊπαλοι ἠπερόπευον᾿ 
, “~ 

Ἡλυνούση τι πρὠτα µίγη, κοίλη παρὰ νη!, 

Ευνῇ καὶ φιλότητι” 
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9 
Two are its cities, and the land 
*Twixt them is parted free; 
O’er both my sire with regal hand, 
Ctesius, the godlike, held command; 
Of Ormenus son was he. 


10 
And often the Phoenicians sought 
This island o’er the main. 
And their ship-famed men of wily thought 
Full many a toy in the galleys brought, 
To barter there for gain. 


11 
There chanced in my father’s house to be 
A woman of their land; 
And tall was she, and fair to see, 
And in works of art right skilfully 
Practised was she of hand. 


12 
Her beauty made her fall a prey. 
To sailor arts ere long; 
To bathe when she had ta’en her away, 
In a seaman’s arms in the ship she lay, 
Won by his glozing tongue. 
1δ..9 
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a / , , 
Tate Φρένας Ίπεροπενει 
, 43 ed , ’ 4 Ν 
ΘἨλυτερῃησι Ὑνναιξὶ, καὶ 9 κ ευεργος έησιν. 
» 4 A ” 
Hpwra δὴ έπειτα, Tis ein καὶ πόθεν edOor° 


Ἡ οὲ pan’ αὐτίκα πατρὸς επέφραδεν ὑψερεφὲς 
Ow * 


"Ex μὲν Σιδώνος πολυχάλκου εὔχομαι εἶναι" 

Κούρη ὃ εἴμ Αρύβαντος ἐγω ῥυὸὸν ἀφνειοῖο 

Αλλά μ' ανήρπαζξαν Ταφιοι, Ania Tropes ἄνδρες, 

Ἀγρόθεν ἐρχομένην᾿ πέρασαν δέ τε δεῦρ᾽ αγα- 
_ ryovres 

Tove avo pos πρὸς ὀωμαθ’ ὁ ὃ ἄξιον wvov ἔδω- 


ΚΕΡ. 


| S > , » 4 A , 4 ’ µ 
Την 0 αὖτε προσέειπεν ανήρ, ὃς ἐµίσγετο λάθρη 
Φ es ~ , 9 vy > @a ” by ad 

H pa κε νῦν wadw avTis ἆμ ημὶιν οἴκαὸ ἔποιο, 


ὌὌφρα Ἰδῃ πατρὸς καὶ µητέρος ὑψερεφές δώ 


Α , , > 5 4 20 9 9 4 ‘9 \ / 
υτους T3 4 YyapeT εἰσι Kat ἀφνειοι καλέονται. 

\ y ? ’ \ 1 -» 0 κ 
Tov 3 avre προσέειπε «γυνὴ καὶ αμείβετο μύθῳ 
Ez ~ » Ww Oe , - 

in kev καὶ Tour, et pot εθελοιτό ‘ye, vavTat, 
“O wOn , , , > ww bs > ον 

pkey πιστωθῆναι, ἀπήμονα μ᾿ οἴκαὸ amatew. 
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13 
Women are weak: the deftest dame 
By like deceit may fall. 
He asked, Who was she? Whence she came? 
And at once did she as her dwelling name 
My father’s high-roofed hall. 


14 
‘Rich Sidon is my native source, 
Rich Arybas my sire: 
As from the fields I bent my course, 
I by a Taphian pirate-force 
Was seized, and here, without remorse, 
Sold for the stated hire.’ 


15 
Spoke then the man, in whose embrace 
She secretly had lain: 
‘Wilt thou with us thy path retrace, 
To see once more thy natal place, 
Thy parents’ home again, 


16 
‘Them to see? for they still survive, 
Rich in abundant store.’ 
‘Be it so; your offer I receive,’ 
She said; ‘but ye some pledge must give 
To bring me safe to shore. 
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“Or ἔφαθ of ὃ 2 , » 7 e ν 2 
Qs εφαθ ᾽ οι 0 apa παντες ἐπωμννον, ws εκέε- 
λευεν. 
® 4 , , ϱ» WV , , [ο A 
Avrap eet p Opocavy τε τελευτησαν Te τὸν 
ad 
ὃρκον, 


Tots ὃ αὖτις µετέειπε «γυνὴ καὶ ἀμείβετο μυθῳ᾽ 


“~ “~ tf , , , [ο 
ΣΙΎΠ νύν, ay Tis µε προσαυδάτω έπεεσσιν 
Ὑμετέρων ἑτάρων, ζυμβλήμενος ἢ ev αἁγυιῇ, 
é 
"H που ἐπὶ κρήνη ᾿ 


µήτις ποτὶ δώμα Ὑγέροντι 
Ἐλθων ἐξείπῃ ὁ ὃ ὀισάµενος καταδήσῃ 
Δεσμῷ ev ἀργαλέφῳ, ὑμιν ὃ επιφράσσετ ὄλε- 
θρον. 


"ANN ἔχετ᾽ εν pect μῦθον; επείγετε ὃ) ὠνον 
ὁδαίων. 

‘ANN’ ὅτε Kev On νηῦς πλείη βιότοιο γένηται, 

Αγγελίη mot ἔπειτα Bows ἐς ὀώμαθ ἱκέσθω' 
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17 
‘Swear this with solemn oath and true, 
And, sailors, yours am 1 
Then, as she bade, did all the crew 
Take the firm oath in manner due, 
And duly ratify. 


18 
‘Be secret now,’ the woman cried; 
‘Should any from the ship 
Henceforth to meet with me betide, 
In market wide, or at fountain side, 
Be closed to me his lip; 


19 
‘Lest some one to my master old 
Should our discourse betray ; 
And he, suspecting from what is told, 
Should bind me fast in prison hold, 
And plot your crew to slay. 


20 
‘But keep the secret safely stored, - 
And your purchase of victuals ply: 
When your full stock is laid on board, 
Let some one to me, with speedy word, 
At yonder mansion hie. 


231 
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Οἴσω yap καὶ χρυσὸν, ὅτις χ᾿ ὑποχείριος etn’ 

Καὶ dé κεν ἄλλ᾽ ἐπίβαθρον ἐγὼν ἐθέλουσά ye 
δοίην. 

Tlaida γὰρ ἀνδρὸς énos evi µεγάροις ἀτιτάλλω, 


Κερδαλέον δὴ τοῖον, ἁματροχόωντα θύραζε᾽ 

Τόν κεν ἄγοιμ ἐπὶ νηός' ὁ ὃ ὑμῖν µυρίον ὦνον 

Ἄλφοι, ὅπῃ περάσητε κατ ἀλλοθροους ἀνθρω- 
πους. 


Ἡ μὲν dp ὡς εἰποῦσ ἀπέβη πρὸς δώματα καλα. 
Οἱ ὃ ἐνιαυτὸν ἅπαντα παρ ἡμῖν αὖθι µένοντες 
Ἐν νηὶ γλαφυρῃ βίοτον πολὺν ἐμπολόωντο' 
‘AN’ ὅτε δή κοίλη νηῦς ἤχθετο τοῖσι νέεσθαι, 
Καὶ ror ap ἄγγελον ἦκαν, 


ὃς αγγείλειε «γυναικί. 
"Ἠλυθ' ανήρ πολύιθρις ἐμοῦ πρὸς δώματα πατρος, 
Χρύσεον ὅρμον ἔχων, μετὰ ὃ ἠλόκτροισιν ἕερτο᾽ 
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21 
‘And gold with me I shall surely bear, 
Whatever to hand may come; 
And with willing mind, as a passage fare, 
Shall bring you the boy whom as nurse I rear 
In that rich man’s house at home. 


22 
‘He now can run abroad by my side, 
‘And the child is sharp and smart; 
Him then shall I to your vessel guide, 
And a handsome price he will sure provide, 
When sold at a foreign mart.’ 


23 
She said, and then the house she sought: 

In the isle for a year they staid. 
Provision in store for their ship they bought, 
And when the vessel was fully fraught, 

Their messenger was sped. 


24 = 
Crafty was he whom the sailors sent 
To take the message sure; 
To my father’s house his way he bent, 
And a necklace of gold with amber blent 
He brought with him as a lure. 
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Tov μὲν ap ἐν peydpy ὁμωαὶ καὶ ποτνια µήτηρ 
Χερσίν + ἀμφαφόωντο καὶ ὀφθαλμοισιν ὁρώντο, 
*Qvov ὑπισχομεναι) 


ὁ δὲ τῇ κατένευσε σιωπῃ. 
ν ° e , [ν ρ ι ~ , ο 
Ητοι ὁ καννεύσας κοίλην ἐπὶ νῆα βεβήκει 
Ἡ ὃ epe χειρὸς ἑλοῦσα ὁόμων εζῆγε θυραζε΄ 
Evpe ὃ ἐνὶ προδόμῳ nuev δέπα noe τραπέζας 


9 a“ , av ο... ? 
Ανδρών δαιτυμόνων, οἵ µευ πατέρ αµφεπενοντο--- 


Οἱ μὲν ap’ ἐς θώκον πρόμολον, δηµοιό τε φῆμικ---- 
Ἡ ὃ aia tpi ἄλεισα κατακρύψασ ὑπὸ κόλπφ 


Ἔκφε εν αὐτὰρ ἐγων ἐπόμην αεσιφ οσύνησιν 
ρ ρεΥγ μη ρ πσιν. 


’ . ο» , , a ® ,. 
Avoero τ ἠέλιος, σκιοωντὸ τε πᾶσαι αγυιαί 
ε a 9 ? \ ew κά , 
Ημεῖς 0 ἐς λιμένα κλυτὸν ἤλθομεν wKa κιόντες, 
wf 4 ~ > 9 td ~ 
Ev apa Φοινίκων ἀνδρῶν nv ωκύαλος νηῦς. 

5 , > ) e νι 

Οἱ µεν erat αναβαντες ἐπέπλεον ὑγρα κελευθα, 

ν / . 
Nw ἀναβησαμενοι 
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25 
With searching hand and lorfging eye, 
My mother and her train 
Did there, as he stood in the palace, try 
The trinket, promising to buy, 
For its beauty made them fain, 


26 


He winked at the woman, and went his way, 
Thus having made the sign. 

With my hand in hers, I was led away, 

Through the porch where many a goblet lay, 
Left where they had met to dine. 


27 
My father had gone with every guest, 
The public court to keep; 
And she hid three goblets under her vest, 
And I, with a foolish mind possessed, 
Followed her to the deep. 


28 
Down sank the sun, and dark was the street, 
And soon we came to the bay, 
Where lay the Phoenician galley fleet; 
They put us on board, and at once we beat 
Fast over the watery way. 
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ἐπὶ δὲ Ζεὺς οὔρον ἴαλλεν. 
ἝἜξημαρ μὲν ὁμώς πλέομεν νύκτας τε καὶ ἡμαρ᾽ 
‘ANN ὅτε δὴ ἕβδομον ἦμαρ ἐπὶ Ζεὺς θῆκε Kpo- 
νίων» , 


8 a ry ~ 
Την pev επειτα Ύυναικα 


Bar’ Ἄρτεμις ἰοχέαιρα' 
᾽Αντλῳ ὃ ἐνδούπησε πεσοῦσ ως εἰναλίη Kne- 


A A 4 4: \ ed ’ a , 
Καὶ τὴν μὲν Φωκῃσι καὶ ίχθυσι κύρµα γενέσθαι 


"Εκβαλον 


9 4 , 4 , , , Φ 

ανταρ 6 γω λιπομµη», ακαχηµενος Πτορ. 
/ wv 
Tous 3 Ἴθαάκῃ ἐπέλασσε Φέρων ἄνεμόος τε καὶ 
ὕδωρ᾽ 

wv κά / , en 

Ενθα µε Λαθερτης πρίατο κτεάτεσσιν ἐοισιν. 

Οὕτω τήνδε τε yatav eyo ἴδον ὀφθαλμοϊσιν. 
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29 
Fair was the wind, vouchsafed by Jove; 

Six days before the blast, | 
Day and night, in constant course, we drove; 
But the seventh day was doomed to prove 

That guilty woman’s last. 


30 
Her Artemis’ fatal arrows slew; 
And with a noisy force, 
She fell as plump as sea-coots do, 
Into the sink, and then they threw 
To the seals and fish her corse. 


31 
And sadly I was left behind; 
But soon to Ithaca’s shore 
Wafted were we by wave and wind; 
To Laertes by sale was I consigned ;— 
And now my tale is o’er. 


κ T had intended to have written a few notes on the 
above, but, on reflection, I do not wish to encumber my 
readers with too much Greek. In brief, then, I have only 
to say, that though I have translated ὕεσσιν ἀνακτορίηριν 
‘porkers of his lord,’ according to the ordinary interpre- 

¢ tation, I think the latter word has no connexion with ava€ ; 
\ that Buttmann, as usual, is a blockhead, about ἀθέσφατος, 
, ; which merely means cursed, as we say a cursedly long 
night; that τροπαὶ, 1. 403, is a corruption—I have rendered 


| ἄ δα 


. 4 1 according to the best interpretation I could find, and 
, fs the commentators on the passage, who find Homer guilty 
“, 4 οἳ geographical or astronomical mistakes, are very foolish 
|" **S'; persons; that there is a line wanting after L423; that 
yavrat should be vavra, |. 435; that 437 is an interpolation ; 
that ὅμοσαν and τελεύτησα», |. 438, should be in the singu- 
lar number; that ὡς, 1. 479, perhaps, should be ¢7; and 
that Turnebus’s note on ἀγανοὶς is trash, though backed 
Ζ by Heraclides Ponticus, and, in a measure, adopted by 
Clarke. Also, for ἀπώμννυον, Ἱ. 437, read ἐπώμνυον, after 
the manuscript collated by Thomas Bentley; and, meo 
periculo, for ἁματροχόωντα, |. 451, which has, in Eustathius, 
the various reading of ὁμοτροχόωντα, read οἰοτροχόωντα, 
‘running alone.’ 

What a commentary could be written on the story 
beginning with 1. 415, and ending with 484! Does any 
thing connected with human life change? All this story 
of Eumzeus might have occurred on the coasts of old 
Calibar, in the slave-trade time, and, in spite of the zeal 
and energy of Governor Maclean, may occur at Cape 
Coast even at present. 
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XI. 
THE BEATEN BEGGARMAN. 


ODYSSEY. Boox XVIII. 1-116. 


[Te contest of Ulysses and Irus, which occupies the first 
116 lines of the 18th Odyssey, is a favourite passage 
among the ancient critics, who evidently consider it to 
be, what in vulgar, but expressive language, we should 
call a capital piece of fun. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
is inclined to trace to it the origin of comedy. ‘ Hence 
{from Homer], perhaps, comedy had its origin. In the 
midst of his gravest and most sublime matters, we find 
laughter-moving episodes—as, for instance, when the 
beggarman Irus, in the Odyssey, is put up by the dis- 
sipated suitors to challenge the most noble Ulysses 
[γενναιοτάτφ ᾿Οδυσσεὶ] to a boxing match, and turns 
out to be only fit for laughing at.’ Some philosophy 
follows, not worth translating. Evustathius chuckles 
over the incident, though he is bound to think it not 
consistent with epic dignity. The poet, he remarks, 
who is grim (σκυθρωπὸς) and rough (ἄγριος) in the 
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Iliad, relaxes into ten thousand jocularities in the 
Odyssey ; as nurses indulge children, so he gives the 
teat to his more tender and simple-minded hearers 
(ἡδέως τιτθεύει τοὺς ἁπαλωτέρους καὶ ἁπλουστέρους axpoa- 
τάς). This passage of the comment of Eustathius is 
evidently corrupt, but the meaning is as I have given 
it. The many allusions to Irus in the classical authors 
mark the popularity of the incident. 

As I do not believe that Homer is σκυθρωπὸς or 
ἄγριος in the Iliad, I cannot think that he has deviated 
into good-humoured or rough jocularity in the Odyssey, 
for the benefit of the babes and sucklings of literature. 
The scene in the second book of the Iliad, where 
Ulysses belabours the impudent Thersites with a 
cudgel—for the σκῆπτρον of the heroic ages was no- 
thing more—is essentially of the same character as 
the belabouring of the impudent Irus with his fists, in 
the Odyssey. He rebuked the one as a king, chas- 
tising an inferior with authority undisputed; the 
other, his disguised condition compelled him to meet 
as an equal, and to punish, not as invested with any 
conventional superiority, but as the man of courage 
punishes the coward. In both cases the braggart is 
the victim of his own insolence, and the feeling of the 
poet is in both identical. 

What is and what is not epic and poetic dignity 
would waste a long volume to discuss. One thing is, 
however, very observable. Homer, Aschylus, Dante, 
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Shakspere, Milton-—I pass the inferior names of He- 
siod, Euripides, Sophocles, Ariosto, Calderon, Camoens, 
Goethe, and a score of others—have been vehemently 
accused of bad taste, in admitting puns and trivial 
incidents into their poems. Many very respectable 
authors and critics have been so good as to extenuate, 
because they could not defend, practices so reprehen- 
sible. Did it ever strike these gentlemen, that what 
to the greatest minds of the world appeared not incon- 
sistent with their splendid reveries, might not need 
defence, or regard attack from the meanest minds in 
that same world, viz. the critics of got? No! That 
would be the last thought to cross the self-sufficient 
brains of the self-constituted authorities of ‘polite 
literature.’ 

In the following lines, Irus, a town-beggar, sees 
Ulysses, disguised as a mendicant, at the housegate of 
the royal residence of Ithaca, and wishes to drive off 
the intruder on his dues. The suitors indulge in the 
amusement. of seeing the two beggarmen fight; and 
the result is consistent with poetic justice. I fear that 
in real life the sturdy beggar is not always unsuccess~ 
ful against the true man. ] 


H. Β. 16 
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ῆλος 5 ἐπὶ κτωχὸς κανδήµως, ὃν κατὰ 
αστν 

Πτωχενεσκ Ἴθακης, pera ὃ έπρεπε αστέρι 

Ἄζπχες φΦαγέµεν καὶ πιέµεν οὐδε ot ἦν ts 

Ουξὲ Bin’ eicos δὲ pada μέγας ἦν ὁράασθαι. 


Ἄρναιος ὃ ὄνομ éoxe” τὸ 'γὰρ θέτο πότνια µήτηρ 
"Ex «γενετῆς Ἶρον δὲ νέοι κίκλησκον ἅπαντες, 
Οὔνεκ απαγγέλλεσκε κιὼν, ὅτε ποὺ τις ἀνώγοι' 


“Os p ἐλθων ‘Odvona ὄιωκετο of0 ὁόμοιο 


Kai µιν νεικείων ἔπεα ατερύεντα προσηύδα᾽ 
Εἶκε, Ὑέρον, προθύρου, μὴ cy ταχα καὶ ποδὸς | 
4 
eAcn” | 
φ 4 ό ὸ , ν , d | 
Ουκ aes, OT: On Moe επιλλίζουσιν ἅπαντες, | 


Ἑλκέμεναι δὲ κέλονται 3 
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HERE came the public beggarman, who all 
throughout the town 
Of Ithaca, upon his quest for alms, begged up 
and down; 
Huge was his stomach, without cease for meat 
and drink craved he; 
No strength, no force his body had, though vast 
it was to see. 


2 

He got as name from parent dame, Arnzeus, at 
his birth, 

But Irus was the nickname given by gallants: in 
their mirth; 

For he, where’er they chose to send, their speedy 
errands bore, 

And now he thought to drive away Odysseus from 
his door. 


3 

‘Depart, old man! and quit the porch,’ he cried, 
with insult coarse, 

‘Else quickly by the foot thou shalt be dragged 
away by force: 

Dost thou not see, how here on me, their eyes 
are turned by all, 

In sign to bid me stay no more, but drag thee 
from the hall? 

16. 
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ἐγὼ ὃ αἰσχύνομαι ἔμπης. 
Ἀλλ' ava, py τάχα νώϊν ὅρις καὶ χερσὶ γένηται. 
Tov 0° ap’ ὑπόδρα ἴδὼν προσέφη πολύμητις 
᾿Οδυσσευς᾽ 
. ) ” [ή ε/ A wf 8 8 , 
Δαιμονί, οὔτε Ti σε ῥέζω κακὸν οὔτ ἀγορεύω, 


Οὔτε twa φθονέω ὀόμεναι, καὶ πολλ. ανελόντα. 
Ουδὸς δ' αμφοτέρους ὅδε χείσεται' ovde τί σε χρὴ 
Ἀλλοτρίων φθονέειν᾿ δοκέεις O€ “os εἶναι αλήτης, 
Ὥσπερ ἐγων᾽ ὄλβον δὲ θεοὶ µάλλουσιν ὀπάζειν. 


Χερσὶ δὲ unre λίην προκαλίζεο, wy µε χολώσης, 

My σα yépwv περ εὼν στῆθος καὶ yetrea 
φύρσω 

Αἵματος ἠσυχίη ὃ ἂν ἐμοὶ καὶ μᾶλλον er εἴη 

Αὔριον᾽ ov μὲν γάρ Ti ao ὑποστρέψεσθαι οἵω 

Δεύτερον és µέγαρον Λαερτιάδεω Ὄδυσῃος. 
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4 

“*Tis only shame that holds me back; so get thee 
up and go! 

Or ready stand with hostile hand to combat blow 
for blow.’ 

Odysseus said, as stern he looked with angry 
glance, ‘My friend, 

Nothing of wrong in deed or tongue do I to thee 


intend. 
5 
‘I grudge not whatsoe’er is given, how great may 
be the dole, 


The threshold is full large for both; be not of 
envious soul. 

It seems ’tis thine, as well as mine, a wanderer’s 
life to live, 

And to the gods alone belongs a store of wealth 
to give. 

6 

‘But do not dare me to the blow, nor rouse my 
angry mood ;— 

Old as I am, thy breast and lips might stain my 
hands with blood. 

To-morrow free I then from thee the day in 
peace would spend, 

For never more to gain these walls thy beaten 
limbs would bend.’ 


946 ODYSSEY. XVIIL 25-39. 


? 
Tov δὲ χολωσάμενος προσεφώνεεν “Ipos ἁλήτης 
A , ε ε η 9 , ὸ , 
Q πόποι, ὡς ὁ µολοβρος επιτροχαὸην α.γορεύει, 
i “71\ ? a a 4 , 
Γρηήϊ καμινοι(ῇ) Ίσος ov ἂν κακα µητισαίµην, 
, , , 4 , , , 8 
Κοπτων auporepyat, χαμαι O€ κέ πάντας ὀδοντας 


Γναθμῶν ἐξελάσαιμι, συὸς ὡς ληϊβοτείρης (2). 


Ζῶσαι νῦν, ἵνα πάντες ἐπιγνωωσι καὶ ote 

Μαρναμένους' πώς ὃ ἂν σὺ νεωτέρῳ ἀνδρὶ 
μάχοιο: 

“Qs οἱ μὲν προπάροιθα θυράων ὑψηλάων 


Ουδοῦ ἔπι ζεστοῦ πανθυμαδὸν οκριόωντο. 


Tow δὲ ζυνέηχ ἱερὸν µάνος Αντινόοιο, 

‘Hou 0 ap’ ἐκγελάσας µετεφώνει μνηστηρεσσιν᾽ 
φ , ’ / , , ~ . 

Q φίλοι, ov pev πω τι παρος τοιουτον ετυχθη' 
Οἵην τερπωλἠν θεὸς ἤγαγεν ἐς Tode δώμα. 

Ὁ ἕεῖνός τε καὶ Ίρος ἐρίζετον ἀλλήλοιϊν 
Χερσὶ µαχήσασθαι ἀλλὰ ξυνελάσσομεν wea. 
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‘Heavens! how this glutton glibly talks,’ the va- 
_ grant Irus cried; 

‘Just as an old wife loves to prate, smoked at the 
chimney side. 

If I should smite him, from his mouth the shat- 
tered teeth were torn, 

As from the jaws of plundering swine, caught root- 
ing up the corn. 


8 


‘Come, gird thee for the fight, that they our con- 
test may behold, 
If thowlt expose to younger arms thy body frail 


and old.’ 

So in debate engaged they sate upon the threshold 
stone, 

Before the palace’ lofty gate wrangling in angry 
tone. κ 

9 

Antinous marked, and with a laugh the suitors he 

addressed : 


‘Never, I ween, our gates have seen so gay a 
cause of jest; 

Some god, intent on sport, has sent this stranger 
to our hall, 

And he and Irus mean to fight: so set we on the . 
brawl.’ 


248 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 40-49. 


“Os ἐφαθ᾽' οἱ ὃ apa πάντες avyitay γελόωντες, 
Ἀμφὶ ὃ ἄρα πτωχοὺς κακοείµονας ή γεράθοντο. 
Τοῖσιν ὃ Ἀντίνους µετέφη, Εὐπείθεος vies’ 
Κέκλυτέ pev, μνηστῆρες ἀγήνορες, ὄφρα τι εἴπω᾽ 
Γαστέρες aid αἲγῶν xeat ev πυρί᾽ 


, ὸ ® 4 ὸ , 
Taco επι οορπῳφ 
ή 
Κατθέμεθα, κνίσης τε καὶ αἵματος ἐμπλήσαντες' 
e , , ’ , ’ 
Οππότερος δέ xe νικήση κρείσσων τε γένηται, 
/ d x ο) , , 
Ίαων fv κ εθελῃσιν avacras autos ἐλέσθω' 
ry Sr en 
Aiet ὁ αὖθ ἡμῖν µεταδαίσεται, ovde τιν ἄλλον 
A wv 
ΠἩτωχον ἔσω µίσ.γεσθαι ἐάσομεν αἰτήσοντα. 
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10 


Gay laughed the guests, and straight arose, on 
frolic errand bound, 
About the ragged beggarmen a ring they made 


around, 

Antinous cries, ‘A fitting prize for the combat I 
require, 

Paunches of goat you see are here now lying on 
the fire; 

11 

‘This dainty food all full of blood, and fat of 

savoury taste, 


Intended for our evening’s meal, there to be 
cooked we placed. 

Whichever of these champions bold may chance 
to win the day, 

Be he allowed which paunch he will to choose 
and bear away. 

And he shall at our board henceforth partake 
our genial cheer, 

No other beggarman allowed the table to come 
near.” 


250 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 50-63. 


"Qs ἔφατ Αντίνοος τοῖσιν ὃ ἐπιήνδανε μῦθος. 

Τοῖς δὲ δολοφρονέων µετέφη πολύμητις Όδυσ- 
σεύς 

ὪὮ Φίλοι, οὕπως ἔστι νεωτέρῳ ἀνδρὶ µάχεσθαι 

Ἄνδρα γέροντα, δύῃ αρημένον adda µε γαστὴρ(») 

Ὀτρύνει xaxoepryos, ἵνα πληγῆσι δαμείω. 


ANN ἄγε νῦμ pot πάντες οµόσσατε καρτερὸν 
ὅρκον, 

Μήτις ex “Ipp npa φέρων ἐμὲ χειρὶ Bapein. 

Πλήξῃ ἀτασθάλλων, τούτῳ δέ µε ἴφι δαμάσσῃ. 

“Os ἔφαθ ' οἱ ὃ apa πάντες ἁπώμνυον, ws ἐκέ- 
λευε». 

[Αυτὰρ επείἰ p ὅμοσαν τε τελεὐτησάν τε τὸν 
ὅρκο», | 

Tots ὃ αὗτις µετέειφ ἱερή ts Τηλεμάχοιο" 


-- 9 » » ’ ὸ a 4 , , 
Ἐειν, ef σ οτρύνει κραοίη καὶ θυμος αγήνωρ 
Τοῦτον ἀλέξασθαι, τῶν ὃ ἄλλων µήτιν Αχαιῶν 
Δείδιθ’ επεὶ πλεόνεσσι µαχήσεται, ds κέ σε θείνη. 
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12 

They all agreed, and then upspoke the chief of 
many a wile: 

‘Hard is it when ye match with youth age overrun 
with toil; 

The belly, counsellor of ill, constrains me now 
to go, 

Sure to be beaten in the fight with many a heavy 
blow. 


13 

‘But plight your troth with solemn oath, that 
none will raise his hand 

My foe to help with aid unfair, while I before 
him stand,’ 

They took the covenant it had pleased Odysseus 
to propose ; 

And his word to plight the sacred might of Tele- 
machus arose. 


14 

‘If, he exclaimed, ‘thy spirit bold, and thy cou- 
rageous heart 

Should urge thee from the palace gate to force 
this man to part, 

Thou needst not fear that any here will strike a 
fraudful blow; 

Who thus would dare his hand to rear must fight 
with many a foe. 


252 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 64-76. 


/ ~ ~ 
Ἐκεινοδόκος μὲν ἐγων ἐπὶ ὃ αἰνεῖτον βασιλῆες, 
9 , , A » 6 , w 
Αντινοῦς τε καὶ ἨἩυρυμαχος, πεπνυµέενω αμφωῳ. 
aA Ν µ ε A , s ?P ο , \) 
Os ἔφαθ' οἱ ὃ αρα πάντες ἀπῄνεον αυταρ 

9 

Οδὁυσσεὺς 
7, , 4 ερ a 10 “~ δὲ 9 

ωσατο MEV ῥρακεσιν περί µήοεα, Φαινε Oe µηρους 

, [ ‘ a ’ ε , > 
Καλούς τα µαγάλους τε, φάνεν δέ οἱ evpées ὦμοι 


Στήθεᾶ τε στιβαροἰ τε βραχίονες avrap Ἀθήνη 
wv ’ a > wW ? ~ 

Άγχι παρισταµένή mere ἤλόανε ποιµένι λαών. 
ἨΜνηστῆρες ὃ apa πάντες ὑπερφιάλως ἀγάσαντο' 


"Qde δέ τις εἴπεσκεν, ἴδων ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον' 
Ἡ τάχα Ἶρος “Aipos(*) ἐπίσπαστον κακὸν ἕξει' 
Οἵην ἐκ ῥακέων ὁ γέρων ἐπιγουνίδα Φφαίνει. 
“Os ap’ ἔφαν" “Ipp de κακῶς ὠρίνετο θυμός. 

9 4 a a ~ wv 4 ΜΜ, 
Ἀλλὰ καὶ ws δρηστῆρες ἄγον ζώσαντες ανάγκη, 
Δειδιότα" 
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15 

‘Upon me falls within these halls the stranger's 
help to be; 

Antinous and Eurymachus, both wise, will join 
with me.’ 

All gave assent, and round his loins his rags 
Odysseus tied; 

Then was displayed each shoulderblade of ample 
form and wide. 


16 

His shapely thighs of massive size were all to 
sight confessed, 

So were his arms of muscle strong, so was his 
brawny breast ; 

Athene close at hand each limb to nobler stature 
swelled ; 

In much amaze did the suitors gaze, when they 
his form beheld. 


17 

‘Irus un-Irused now,’ they said, ‘will catch his 
sought-for wo, 

Judge by the hips which from his rags this old 
man stripped can shew.’ 

And Irus trembled in his soul; but soon the ser- 
vants came, 

Girt him by force, and to the fight dragged on his 
quivering frame. 


254 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 77-88. 


eo 
σάρκες δὲ περιτροµέοντο μµελεσσιν. 

/ . # wv s ” > ww > 9 
Αντίνοος 0 ἐνένιπτεν Eros T epar εκ T ονο- 

pacer" 

~ 4 .. Vee , / 

Nov μὲν pnr εἴης, Bovyaie, µήτε γόνοιο, 
Ei dy τοῦτόν ye τροµέεις καὶ δείδιας αἰνώς, 


Ἄνδρα γέροντα, δύῃ αρημένον, ἤ µιν ἰκανεε. 


‘AAN’ Ex τοι ἐρέω, τὸ δὲ καὶ τετελεσμένον ἔσται' 
AZ κέν σ οὗτος νικήση κρείσσων τε «γένηται, 

Πέμψω σ ἠπειρόνοε(ϐ), βαλων ἐν νηϊ pedaivn, 
Εἰς Ἔχετον βασιλῆα, βροτών δηλήμονα πάντων, 


6 , 9 . ta a A v fee - 
Os κ απο piva Taunot καὶ ovata νηλεί χαλκφ 
a > 
ἨΜμδεά + εξερύσας dwn κυσὶν ὠμὰ ὁάσασθαι. 
a ~ ” a“ 
Ως φάτο᾽ τῷ ὃ ἔτι μᾶλλον ὑπὸ Tpopos ἔλλαβε 
yuia* 
w 
"Es µέσσον ὃ ἄναγον᾿ 
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18 

There as he shook in every limb, Antinous spoke 
in scorn: 

‘"Twere better, bullying boaster, far, that thou 
hadst ne’er been born, 

If thus thou quake and trembling shake, o’ercome 
with coward fear, 

Of meeting with this aged man, worn down with 


toil severe. 
, 19 

‘I warn thee thus, and shall perform full surely 
what I say, . 

If, conqueror in the fight, his arm shall chance to 
win the day, 

Epirus-ward thou hence shalt sail, in sable bark, 
consigned 

To charge of Echetus the king, terror of all man- 
kind. 

20 

‘He'll soon deface all manly trace with unrelenting 

steel, 


And make thy sliced-off nose and ears for hungry 
dogs a meal.’ 

_ He spoke, and with those threatening words filled 
Irus with fresh dread; 

And trembling more in every limb, he to the midst 
was led. 


256 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 89-99. 


V7 ~ ® 
τω ὃ ἄμφω χεῖρας ανέσχον. 
An rote µερµήριξε πολύτλας ὅτος ᾿Οδυσσεὺς, 
» > 
*H ελασει, ds µιν ψυχἠ λίποι αὖθι πεσόντα, 
Ts o> nu 8 6 ’ ) >» \ , 
He µιν nx ελασειε(ϐ) τανυσσειεν τ επι ryain. 
φ a > 
Ode dé οἱ φρονέοντι ὁοάσσατο κέρδιον eivat 


> ’ 
"He ελασαι, 


ad , , , » °® , 
ἵνα py pw επιφρασσαίατ Αχαιοί. 
A ο. / « A A ὸ 4 Φ 
An ToT ανασχοµένω, 9 μέν Ίλασε εζξιον ὦμον 
> ε > pow e 8 ν . , 
Ίρος, ο ὃ αυχεν έλασσεν UT οὔὐατος, οστεα é 
εἴσω 


"Εθλασεν' 


> ! / 

αὐτίκα ὃ Oe κατὰ στόμα Φοίνιον αἷμα' 
Kad ὃ ἔπεσ ἐν Kovinot µακων, σὺν ὁ ἤλασ᾽ 

Awd 

ὀδόντας, 

/ ~ e > 4 - 9 4 
Λακτίζων moot αιαν᾽ αταρ μνηστήρες atyavot 

~ + , wv 

Χεῖρας avacxopuevor γέλω exPavovr. 
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Both raised their hands, and then a doubt passed 
through Odysseus’ brain 

Should he strike him so, that a single blow would 
lay him with the slain, 

Or stretch him with a gentler touch prostrate 
upon the ground: 

On pondering well, this latter course the wiser one 
he found. 


22 


For if his strength was fully shewn, he knew that 
all men’s eyes 

The powerful hero would detect, despite his mean 
disguise. 

Irus the king’s right shoulder hit; then he with 
smashing stroke 

Returned a blow beneath the ear, and every bone 
was broke. 


23 

Burst from his mouth the gushing blood; down to 
the dust he dashed, 

With bellowing howl, and in the fall his teeth to 
pieces crashed. 

There lay he, kicking on the earth; meanwhile, 
the suitors proud, 

Lifting their hands as fit to die, shouted in laughter 
loud. 

Β. Β. 17 


258 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 100-119. 


αυτὰρ Ὀδυσσεὺς 
Ἕλκε O¢ ἐκ προθύροιο, AaBwy ποδὸς, opp ἵκετ' 
avAnp, 
Αἰθούσης te θύρας καὶ µιν ποτὶ epxiov αυλῆς 
σεν avaxAlvas’ σκῆπτρον dé ot ἔμβαλε χειρὶ 
Kai uw φωνήσας ἔπεα πτθρόεντα προσηνδα' 
᾿Ενταυθοι νῦν ᾖσο, σύας τα κύνας T ἀπερύκω», 


Μηδὲ σύγε ζείνων καὶ πτωχῶν κοίρανος εἶναι, 
Λυγρὸς ἑων᾽ µή ποὺ τι κακὸν καὶ µεῖζον ἐπαύρῃ. 
᾿Η pa καὶ αμφ ὤμοισιν ἀθικέα [βάλλετο πήρην, 
Πυκνὰ ῥωγαλέην᾽ ἐν δὲ στρόφος nev αορτηρ. 


"Ay, ὃ oy ὁπ᾽ οὐδὸν iwy κατ ap ἔζετο' 


| Toi © ἴσαν εἴσω 
ε δὺ / \ ὸ ῤ a 9 #9 . 
Hou γελωοντες καὶ ὀθικανοωντ επεεσσιν 
- 9 qa ww 
Ζευς τοι doin, ἔεινε, καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 
, > mes A 
Ὅττι pakior «θελεις Kai τοι Φίλον ἔπλετο 


θυµῳ, 
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24 
Odysseus seized him by the foot, and dragged him 
through the hall, 
To porch and gate, and left him laid against the 
boundary wall. 
He placed a wand within his hand, and said, ‘The 
task is thine, 
There seated with this staff, to drive away the 
dogs and swine; 
25 
‘But on the stranger and the poor never again 
presume 
To act as lord, else, villain base, thine may be 
heavier doom.’ 
So saying, o’er his back he flung his cloak, to 
tatters rent, 
Then bound it with a twisted rope, and back to 
his seat he went, 


26 

Back to the threshold, while within uprose the 
laughter gay. 

And with kind words was hailed the man who con-’ 
quered in the fray. 

‘May Zeus and all the other gods, O stranger! 
grant thee still 

Whate’er to thee most choice may be, whatever 
suits thy will. 

17—2 


260 ODYSSEY. XVIII. 114-117. 


“Os τοῦτον τὸν ἄναλτον αἀλητεύειν ἀπάπανσας 
Ἐν Oyu’ τάχα γάρ mw ἀνάζομεν ἤπειρονὸε 

Eis” Εχετον βασιλῆα, βροτών δηλήµμονα πάντων. 
“Qs ap ἔφαν' χαῖρεν δὲ κλεηδόνι διος Ὀδυσσεύς. 
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‘Thy hand has checked the beggar bold, ne’er 
to return again 

To Ithaca, for straight shall he be sped across 
the main, 

Epirus-ward, to Echetus, terror of all mankind,’ 

So spoke they, and the. king received the omen 
glad of mind. 


NOTES. 


Nore (1). p. 246. _ 
pnt καμινοῖ ἶσος ὃν ἂν κακὰ µητισαίµη». 

I wave taken both interpretations of this word. In 
one meaning the old woman is called a chimney-hunter, 
because she is chatty, talkative, πολύλαλος; in another, 
because she is blackened with the ashes: διὰ τὸ ἐπιφαινό- 
µενον péAay, os οἷον ἐκ τινὸς ἀσβολής. I do not well under- 
stand the explanation given by Aristarchus and Herodian, 
quoted by Clarke from Eustathius. 


Nore (2). p. 246. 
Γναθμών ἐξελάσαιμι, συὸς ds ληϊβοτείρης. 

. The scholiast informs us, that when swine are caught 
rooting the corn, their teeth are drawn for the offence. 
AGlian assures us that it is a special law in Salamis; 
adding, that it was supposed, that if swine ate green corn 
it makes their teeth rotten. Clarke says that this expli- 
catio is ‘satis inepta.’ Perhaps so; but I do not think the 
law which enacted the toothdrawing of swine very wise. 
It certainly would not much tend to improve the quality 
of the pork. 


Nore (8). p. 250. 
“Avdpa γέροντα, δύῃ ἀρημένον ἀλλά µε γαστὴρ. 


Eustathius doubts whether this γαστὴρ is that of Ulys- 
ses, or of the goat frying on the fire. The epithet κακοερ- 
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yes is supposed to settle the question in favour or disfavour 
of the former. We are referred to P. 286, γαστέρα. . . ov- 
λοµένη», ἢ πολλὰ κάκ ἄνθρωπος δίδωσι. Seneca says, ‘Cum 
ventre humano tibi negotium est; nec rationem patitur, 
nec ulla prece flectitur populus esuriens.’ The readers of 
Rabelais will remember the wonders of the court of 
Gaster, master of arts; and as he has taken the degree 
from Persius, I volunteer a translation of the introduction 
to the satires, in which that important functionary is 
dubbed Artium Magister ingenique largitor. 


Nec fonte labra prolui caballino, 

Nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic poéta prodirem. 
Heliconidasque pallidamque Pirenen 
Lllis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 
Hederew sequaces: ipse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum carmen affero nostrum. 
Quis expedivit psittaco suum Χαἴρε, 
Picasque docuit verba nostra conari? 
Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces. 
Quod si dolosi spes refulserit numni, 
Corvos pottas et podtridas picas 
Cantare credas Pegascium nectar. 


I never of the horse-hoof fountain 
Remember to have sipped the streams, 
Nor on Parnassus’ two-topped mountain 
Slumbered to woo inspiring dreams, 
As to come forth at once a poet; 
But all the tribe of Helicon, 
Or pale Pirene, I bestow it 
To those who for their busts have won 
The well-earned wreath of ivy clinging: 
As for myself, but half a clown, 
My own rude verses I am bringing 
To join the sacred bards in town ; 


264 NOTES ON 


Who helps poor Poll to cry ‘Good day, sir?’ 
Who to the jay our speech imparts ? 
The belly, of all wit the raiser; 
The belly, master first of arts. 
He ‘tis who knows of tongues forbidden 
Plainly the ready way to teach; 
Shew us where shines a treasure hidden, 
As bright shall shine our parts of speech. 
The bard or bardess who more hoarse is 
Than croaking crows or chattering pies, 
Who will not then believe discourses 
Most Pegaseian melodies? 


Ulysses elsewhere speaks in angry terms of the belly, H. 
216, οὗ γάρ τι orvyepy ἐπὶ γαστέρι κύντερον ἄλλο, &c.; 8 pas- 
sage which offends the delicacy of Athenzeus, who is followed 
by Bishop Blomfield in his note on Callimachus’ Hymn, 
els Δήμητρος καλάθο», 1.88. After the bishop has made a 
very unhappy attempt at an emendation, he proceeds to 
say, ‘ Notum est proverbium παχεῖα yaornp λεπτὸν ov τίκτει 
νόον. Ceeterum tota heec descriptio [that of Erisichthon 
eating all before him] sordidissima est, et infra Hymni 
dignitatem longe posita. Callimachus, ut opinor, imitari 
voluit statis Homerice simplicitatem. In Odyss. H. 215 
seqq. Ulysses similia de se preedicat, quo nomine merito ab 
Athenso reprehenditur, x. p. 412. C.’? There is not the 
smallest similarity between the passages in Callimachus 
and Homer, as any one will see on inspection. Erisich- 
thon, who, as a πανάµερος ελαπιναστὰς ἤσθιε µυρία πάντα, 
is a very different person from Ulysses complaining of the 
necessity imposed on mankind of attending under all cir- 
cumstances to the call of hunger. Alcinous had just before 
suspected him to be a god. This Ulysses at once contra- 
dicts, and deplores that he is obliged to submit to the 
ordinary wants of human nature. 
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Nore (4). Ρ. 252. 
"Ἡ τάχα Ἶρος ᾿Αἴρος ἐπίσπαστον κακὸν δει. 
*Irus will be un-Irused ;’ he will no longer be able to 


act as our messenger—our male Iris. His occupation is 
gone. ‘O µηκέτι ἐσόμενος Ἶρος ἀλλὰ τεθνηξόµενος. 


Nore (5). p. 254. 
Πέμψω o° ἤπειρόνδε, βαλὼν ἐν wnt µελαύῃ, 

I have ventured to imitate the Greek form in ‘ Epirus- 
ward.’ There is abundance of authority for it. What 
this Ἔπειρος was seems not very clear; in the catalogue in 
the Iliad it is part of the dominions of Ulysses. Here it 
is evidently the Norfolk Island of Ithaca, and Echetus the 
Colonel Arthur of his time. 


Note (6). p. 256. 
"HE µιν 9K ἐλάσειε τανύσσειέν τ᾽ ἐπὶ γαίῃ. 
Ulysses, it will be seen, decides upon giving Irus only 

a gentle tap. What Homer’s idea of gentleness could have 
been it is hard to say; for this light touch smashes the 
man’s jaw-bone, knocks him down in a second, and leaves 
him vomiting red blood, howling, and kicking upon the 
ground, with his teeth dashed out, unable to rise. It may 
be remarked, that in the heroic boxing-matches, in Homer, 
Theocritus, Virgil, &c., the champions have no notion of 
self-defence. A single blow generally decides. Clarke is 
quite delighted with the elegance of this description. 
‘Pulcherrimé rem depingunt et quasi ob oculos possunt 
hsec verba.’ The suitors who actually saw it felt, of 
course, infinitely delighted. They were ready to die of 
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laughing. v. 99. None of the scruples of Pope found 
their way into the heroes of these times. He says,— 
Soon his life to save 
The king resolves, for mercy sways the brave. 

But it would be hard to find this any where in Homer. 
The king’s mercy is no more than that he does not choose 
to kill Irus, for fear of his being discovered by the extra- 
ordinary display of skill and strength. In. 1. 94, Ἀχαιοὶ is 
ntorpreted as the suitors. So else, when, as P. 413, &c. 

I suppose the word is a corruption. Would ἀγανοὶ, the 
ordinary title of the suitors, be tolerable in such a con- 
struction ? 


ΧΠΙ. 
ΤΗΕ FIRST APPEARANCE OF HELEN. 


- 


ODYSSEY. Boox IV. 121-234. 


S I do not purpose continuing this series beyond the 
L4 present ballad, I must not conclude without intro- 
ducing the lady herself, who was the cause of all the wo,— 
the highborn Helen, the far-famed beauty for whom fell 

The topless towers of Ilion, 

and who has since been the theme of many a song. In 
my opening paper, I noticed the theory of the Chorizontes 
(of χωρίζοντες), who maintained that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were written by different persons, grounding their 
opinions on the varying accounts which, as they imagine, 
is given of the conduct of Helen in the two poems. In 
the Odyssey, A. 261, she confesses that she followed Paris 
of her own accord, induced by the goddess of love; while 
in the Iliad, Β. 356 and 590, she is described as having 
been carried off by violence, and detained in sorrow: 
which Nestor calls upon the Greeks to revenge, and which 
fills the breast of Menelaus with indignation. 
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The line in these two passages of the Ziad is the same: 
τίσασθαι Ἑλένης ὁρμήματά τε στοναχάς τε. 
Unfortunately, however, ὁρμήματα occurs nowhere else 

in Homer, or any other Greek writer; and it is very 
puzzling to decide upon its meaning. It is translated in 
the ordinary Latin version raptum, and must have been so 
interpreted by the Chorizontes. Τα the small Scholia, 
too, we find it explained by ἁρπαγήν, Eustathius gives it 
the sense of a voyage; but then τίσασθαι would necessarily 
express the punishment of Helen; ‘which,’ as Buttmann 
gallantly says, ‘is not to be thought of for an instant.’ 
His own opinion is, that it signifies any violent emotion of 
the mind; but when we recollect the peculiar sort of 
revenge recommended by Nestor, it is impossible not to 
suspect that the word refers to something more than 
mental*, 

Explain it, however, as we will, it does not countenance 
the theory of the Chorizontes. We need not have recourse 
to the metaphysical refinement of maintaining that the 
fascination of Paris acting on a weak woman was, and con- 
tinued to be, a kind of violence committed upon her; all 
we have to do is to consider whence comes the complaint 


* My opinion, however, is, that in one of the passages the line is 
interpolated. Some ancient critics, with whom Heyne is inclined 
to agree, wished to expunge it from the speech of Nestor, 1. B. 
356. I incline against the other passage. The three lines, B. 
588-90, are not in the spirit of the catalogue, or in accordance with 
the generally unobtrusive character of Menelaus. In the speech of 
Nestor the line in question has a peculiar fitness. 
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about these ὁρμήματα, whatever they may be. Nestor 
urging the Greeks to fight in what he wished them to con- 
sider the cause of Helen, would, of course, represent her 
as an injured, not a guilty, woman; and Menelaus, her 
husband, anxious to get her back again, would naturally 
desire to believe that she left him with reluctance, and 
continually sighed to return. In the Iliad, Ὁ. 173, &c., 
she says that she willingly accompanied Paris, as plainly 
as she says it in the Odyssey. In her own speeches she 
appears as the vietim of love: it suits her Greek friends 
to represent her as the victim of violence. There surely 
is nothing unnatural, but directly the reverse, in these 
different views of her case. 

We find, however, not indeed a difference, but a most 
delicate discrimination, between the Helen of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. In the former she is plunged in per- 
petual sorrow, mourning over her only daughter, her 
amiable friends, her famous brothers, whom she had 
deserted, and cursing herself, as the occasion of all the 
sorrow and misfortunes by which she is surrounded, from 
her first appearance to her last. In the Odyssey, we see 
her proud of port, magnificent in appearance, every inch 
@ queen. Circumstances only are different—the woman 
is the same,—the one Helen of the one Homer. Her 
burst of grief on seeing, from the towers of Troy, her old 
friends now alienated from her, and of still more poignant 
lamentation, on not seeing among them her renowned 
brothers, the first of men on the turf and in the ring, 
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steed-taming Castor and stout-handed Pollux, is only 
natural. How soon is that sorrow checked, and the deep 
remorse she expresses for her lapse and its consequences 
forgotten, the moment that coming in ready obedience at 
his call she sees the man for whom she had abandoned 
every thing she had so lately lamented! how soon is her 
petulant speech of taunting reproach silenced, and how 
easily does she yield again at the first warm words of 
flattery and love! Is not this also natural ? 

When Paris is slain, she is transferred, according to 
the custom of those ages, to Deiphobus. The only pas- 
sage in which she is introduced in company with her new 
husband occurs shortly after the lines which I am about to 
translate (Od. A. 271—289); and it represents him suspi- 
cious, as he well might be, of her movements, and urging 
her to deeds of treachery, in which he finds her no reluct- 
ant associate. But by this time the guilty love had de- 
parted, and she desires no longer to remain in Troy. The 
post-Homeric-writers—who, however, knew no more about 
the matter than ourselves—assign to her the part of 
betraying Deiphobus to death, in order to make her peace 
with Menelaus. It merely marks their opinion of the 
general treachery of her character; for we find nothing of 
it in Homer, who describes the house of Deiphobus as 
having been taken, after a desperate battle—aivdéraroy 
ad\epov—by Ulysses and Menelaus. Od. ©. 517—520. 

Herbert, in conformity with the theory of his Nimrod, 
applies to her the character of ‘the accursed woman’ shut 
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up in the tower. I interpret Homer all through literally. 
Helen has no enchantment about her but the charms 
which Nature gave*. She is the beauty of Greece—the 


* Anacreon, Od, 2.] I venture upon some paraphrastic mimicry 
of this untranslatable ode, placing it, with due appreciation of rank, 
in a note. I versify it in the favourite metre of Burns. If he had 
known a little Greek (a very little would have been necessary), and 
thought translation of Anacreon worthy of his genius, we might 
have had something Teian in our language, or, at least, in ite 
Scotch dialect, As it is:— 


Φύσις κέρατα ταύροις, 
ὅπλας ὃ ὅδωκεν ἵππους, 
ποδωκίην λαγωοῖς, 
λέουσι xdop’ ὁδόντων, 
rots ἰχθύσιν τὸ νηκτὺν, 
τοῖς ὀρνέοις πέτασθαι, 
τοῖς ἀνδράσιν φρόνημα 
γυναιξὶν οὐκ ἐπεῖχεν 
τί οὖν δίδωσι; Κάλλος. 
dvr ἀσπίδων ἁπασέων, 
dvr’ ἐγχέων ἁπάντων᾽ 
mag δὲ καὶ σίδηρο», 
καὶ πρ, καλή τις οὖσα. 


I. 
Horns to the bull has heaven decreed; 
With hoof of vigour armed the steed; 
Gifted the hare with foot of speed; 
So toothed the jaw 
Of yawning lion, as to breed 
Terror and awe. 


11. 
To fish is given to stem the tide; 
To birds, on wing through air to glide; 
To men, with forethought to provide 
For every duty. 
Was aught for woman left beside? 
O, yes! "twas beauty ! 
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wooed of fifty princes, the flower of Hellas, plighted by 
solemn vows to defend her from insult of wrong, though 
her choice could light only on one among them. This is 
sufficient to excuse all her frailties, to cast all her errors 
into oblivion. Pope, in his own peculiar line of poetry 
unsurpassable, has told the story in the often-quoted line 
of the Rape of the Lock. Helen, like Belinda, had the 
failings of her sex; but men had only to 
Look in her face, and you forget them all. 

True it is, that the failings of Belinda were not of so 
grave a kind as those of the Argive beauty,—being no- 
thing worse than flirting, ogling, ‘and all that;’ but, on 
the other hand, her beauty was not of the celestial lustre 
of the dia γυναικών, before which, from early youth to 
mature womanhood, all who beheld her, were they old 
and young, favoured and injured, were prostrate in admi- 
ration. In Helen’s case, any excuse will suffice. Fate— 
Venus—the will of the gods—any thing—is made to 
palliate the conduct, however deserving of the severest 
censure, of the woman whose countenance, even in the 
eyes of Trojan elders, is like to the immortal goddesses ; 
and for whom the very fathers of the city, exposed to ruin 


111. 


Beauty! compared with thee, the shield 

Guards less the heart in battle-field; 

Less sharp the spears that warriors wield, 
Darted on foeman! 

Hard steel, fierce flame, themselves must yield,— 
To charm of woman. 
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and slaughter on her account, admit, as they gaze upon 
her, that it is no wonder that nations should engage in all 
the woes of war. She was, beside, of the blood of the 
gods—of the highest blood, too; and ladies of heavenly 
birth claimed privileges not conceded to ordinary mortals, 
and had their claims allowed. In this war, the complaint 
of her Greek partisans was not that she had granted 
favours to Paris, but that she, the Jove-born, had been 
subjected to violence and rape. Had she remained quietly 
at home, her lapse would have been attributed to some 
immediate avatar of the gods; and Menelaus would have 
borne it with as much tranquillity as Amphitryon. 

The Helen of the Ziad and the Odyssey is in the main 
features of character essentially one. She is selfish, sen- 
sual, and splendid. In the Jliad, the uncertainty of her 
lot, and the surrounding slaughter, draw from her bitter 
complaints and unavailing wishes that she had never been 
born, or had perished in the waves before she came to 
Troy; but her griefs are selfish. We find her first coolly 
employed in weaving tapestry to picture forth the battles 
of the armies ‘suffering woes’ on her account: and when 
she learns that Paris and Menelaus are to fight in single 
combat to decide to whom she was to belong as wife, she 
feels, certainly, a slight emotion of soft remembrance of 
other days ; but it does not make her forget the necessity 
of wrapping herself up in silvery sheen, and descending, 
with her handmaidens, in due state, to witness, as a 
scarcely concerned spectator, the scenes going on in the 


H. Β. 18 
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plains. She is perfectly reconciled to the result of the 
conflict, whatever it may be. She thinks tenderly of her 
former husband—i. 6. she is ready to return to him if he 
wins her, and to abandon her Trojan lover. She is found 
equally ready to fall into the arms of Paris when he comes 
back from the field. When she reproaches him for his 
defeat, her anger is embittered by the reflection of the 
disgrace it occasions to herself. (10. Z. 349, &c.) As she 
had deserted her husband, she: wishes that the man for 
whom the gods destined her had been one more worthy of 
respect, and more sensible of honourable impulses. So, 
when she mourns over the slain body of Hector, her 
sorrow flows principally from her conviction, that by his 
death she has lost a powerful friend, at a moment when 
she most wants a protector. (Jl. Ω. 773, &c.) Her con- 
duct to Paris is that of a finished coquette. She chides 
and upbraids him, but the next instant shares with him 
the pleasures of sensual love. Not only is she prepared, 
if the decision of the fight decrees it, to leave him for 
Menelaus; but she hints plainly enough (10. I. 400), that 
if it were the will of Venus that she should go with any 
other favourite of the goddess in Phrygia or Mzonia, she 
might murmur at the arrangement, but would not think of 
disobeying. 

In the Odyssey, we find her displaying the same exter- 
nal splendour, and the same indifference to the sufferings 
of others, provided her own feelings are gratified. We 
learn from herself, that she connived at the slaughter of 
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the Trojans by the hands of Ulysses, whom she welcomed 
and harboured when he entered the town as a spy; and 
from her husband, that she was equally ready to betray 
Ulysses himself, and his companions in the horse, to 
slaughter, as merciless at the hands of Deiphobus, by 
luring them to their fate by a treacherous imitation of 
the voices of their wives. She rejoiced, she tells us, in 
her heart, when she heard the shrill wailing of the Trojan 
women; because she now—now that Paris was no more— 
was anxious to return home; and not a word of compas- 
sion or remorse, except in general and unmeaning phrases, 
drops from her concerning all the misery she occasioned. 
Paris is never mentioned (perhaps on the principle of 
Haynes Bayly’s song, ‘Oh, no, we never mention her !’). 
The misfortunes of the war are freely treated, as if she 
were indifferent to all concerned; and if she sheds, in 
company with others, an idle tear over Ulysses, whose 
craft and deceit had chiefly attracted her admiration 
(Od. A. 257), she speedily banishes reflections that might 
disturb her, by the sweet oblivious antidote of nepenthe. 
Her selfish sorrows, in the Iliad, are replaced by a dispo- 
sition for ease equally selfish, She is forgiven by her 
husband,—the time of deep emotion has passed away,— 
the bloody dream of war is over,—the sweet intoxication 
of sensual passion gone. She sits as queen in the halls 
of her native land; and though she sometimes uses words 
of regret or shame, it is plain that her heart is at rest, 
from feeling, that all is done—that whatever memories 


18—2 
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she may retain for those who once stirred every passion, 
they shall not be permitted to disturb her present repose 
—that she is never again to witness scenes of reproach, 
danger, or dismay—and that where she now is none dare 
censure her, but, on the contrary, that all admitted to her 
presence approach her in profound snbmission to her rank 
and fame, or in unfeigned admiration of her peerless 
beauty and her excelling attractions. 

She is perpetually applying to herself terms of con- 
demnation; but from Homer, in his own person, we never 
hear a word of blame directed against her. It was no 
part of his task to compose sermons, or ethical treatises ; 
but he gives his opinions in a way just as intelligible as if 
he had moralised through a whole volume. Helen, in 
the Iliad, is shewn in contrast with Andromache; in the 
Odyssey, with Penelope; and many and minute are the 
touches of distinction between the characters of the re- 
spective ladies—between the devoted wife, praying her 
husband not to rush into danger, no matter how honour- 
able might be the occasion, and the sensual mistress, 
driving her lover to the combat that he might not dis- 
grace her choice—between the afflicted woman, begging, 
in tones of pathetic eloquence, that her Hector should not 
abide the issue of a single combat, pressed upon him by 
every consideration of public honour and private feeling, 
and the haughty dame, whining, indeed, with a mixture of 
coquetry and selfish remorse, but coolly awaiting the result 
of a duel, in which her husband, to whose honourable 
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qualities she herself bears testimony, both in Iliad and 
Odyssey, and the man for whom she professed a fatal 
affection, peril their lives solely on her account, indifferent 
to the fate of the combat, and prepared to welcome the 
embraces of either—and, again, between the cautious and 
prudent lady, waiting, in widowhood and seclusion, long 
years, in the hope of her husband’s return, subjecting her- 
self to insult and annoyance, while she reared their son to 
manhood, though scarcely dreaming that her hopes would 
be fulfilled at last, and the tntrigante, reckless of every 
thing but immediate gratification, abandoning home, and 
honour, and daughter, without scruple, living a life of 
luxury and splendour, professing love, but feeling none of 
its noble or soul-stirring emotions, at once braving the 
world and wooing its flatteries—between Penelope, chaste, 
upright, free from self-reproach, and careless of the female 
point of honour, and Helen, proud of bearing, but tor- 
mented by her own thoughts whenever she ventures to 
think, sincere, perhaps, for the moment, in the utterance 
of remorseful emotions, but confirmed by long practice in 
hypocrisy and deceit. Faithless and fair, an object of 
admiration more than of love, of pity rather than of con- 
demnation for her errors, trusted by none, and compli-. 
mented by all, the very splendour with which she is 
introduced, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, affords a 
striking contrast to the affectionate meeting of Andro- 
mache and Hector, and the modest demeanour of Pene- 
lope, called from her chamber to check a song reminding 
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her too sadly of her absent husband. These are the 
scenes in which these ladies are originally introduced in 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

Her striking grandeur of appearance is one of the 
marks which incline me to believe that Homer intended 
to represent Helen as the character [not exactly of the 
accursed, but] of the false woman. It is a characteristic 
of the Cleopatras, the Olympias, the Clevelands, and other 
such ladies of all times and countries. It can be hardly 
worth while to write a dissertation on such a subject here; 
but it would not be hard to prove that gorgeousness of 
personal appearance is at once a cause and a consequence 
of that disposition which led Helen-to err. 

But she must not be waited for any longer. Adraste, 
and Alcippe, and Phylo, and Asphalion, are waiting in fall 
pomp to introduce 
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[TeLemMacuus, and Pisistratus, son of Nestor, arrive at 
Sparta in quest of information after Ulysses; and they 
are there hospitably received by Melelaus and Helen. 
They arrive on prosperous occasion, which may be 
‘taken in the very words of Pope :’— 

And now proud Sparta with their wheels resounds— 
Sparta, whose walls a range of hills surrounds. 

At the fair dome the rapid labour ends, 

Where sat Atrides, ‘midst his bridal friends, 

With double vows invoking Hymen’s power, 

To bless his son’s and daughter’s nuptial hour. 
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Hermione, the daughter of Helen. and Menelaus, was 
wedded to the son of Achilles; and Megapenthes, 
whom it pleases Pope to call the offspring of a stolen 
amour [ἐκ δούλης] of great Atrides’ age, to the daughter 
of Alector, by the same authority styled his handmaid. 
The visitors are astonished at the magnificence which 
they behold. Those who read the Greek Homer, not 
the English, from whom he was, according to the 
epigram, translated, will be as much astonished at 
many things in the following,—among the rest, at the 
title of ‘seneschal’ applied to the κρείων Ἐτεωνεύς. 


The seneschal, rebuk’d, in haste withdrew; 
With equal haste a menial train pursue : 

_ Part led the coursers, from the car enlarg’d. 
Each to a crib with choichest grain surcharg’d: 
Part in a portico, profasely grac’d. 

With rich magnificence the chariot plac’d : 

Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vast delight; 
Resplendent as the blaze of summer noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 
From room to room their eager view they bend: 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend; 
Where a bright damsel train attends the guests 
With liquid odours, and embroider’d vests. 
Refresh’d, they wait them to the bower of state, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides sate; 
Throned next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The purest product of the crystal springs; 

High on 8 massy vase of silver mould, 

The burnished laver flames with solid gold; 

In solid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a second banquet rose. 

When thus the king with hospitable port -~— 
Accept this welcome to the Spartan court; 
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The waste of nature let the feast repair, 
Then your high lineage and your names declare; 
Say from what sceptred ancestry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathless fame? 
For vulgar parents cannot stamp their race 
With signatures of such majestic grace. 

Ceasing, benevolent he straight assigns 
The royal portion of the choicest chines 
To each accepted friend: with grateful haste 
They share the honours of the rich repast. 
Sufficed, soft whispering thus to Nestor’s son, 
His head reclined, young Ithacus begun : 

View’st thou unmoved, Ο ever-honoured most! 
These prodigies of art, and wondrous cost! 
Above, beneath, around, the palace shines 
The sumless treasure of exhausted mines : 
The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And studded amber darts a golden ray: 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. 


It is, however, one of the best executed passages in Pope ; 
for the splendour of the house of Menelaus is sedu- 
lously pressed upon our attention, and the stately 
versification of Pope does it justice. I have chosen 
for the following ballad a metre which, if properly 
managed, is capable of majestic utterance. It is the 
trochaic terameter catalectic of the ancients, if such 
designations be applicable to our style of verse. In 
our own ballads (I quote from memory, and will not 


guarantee my readings), that of 
Do’ you | kno’w a | Turkish | la‘dy ||, 
How’ she | loved an | Eng'lish | man. 
Go'ld and | je’wels | ri’ch as | ma’y be ||, 
Ro’yal | clo’thing | ha‘d she | o’n. 
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In the classical Pervilegium Veneris: 
Cras a’ | me’t qui | nun’qu’ a- | ma’vit || 
Qui qu’ a- | ma’vit | cra’s a- | met. 
Ve'r no- | va’'m ver | ja’m ca- | no‘rum || 
Ve're- | na’tus | o’rbis | est. 
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Or in the hymns of that musical dialect which forms the 
link between the classical and the romantic metres, 


as; 
Ta‘ntum | ergo | sa’cra- | mentum || 
Ve'ne- | re’mur | cernu- | i 
E’t an- | ti’quum | do’cu- | me’ntum || 
Ce'dat no’vo | ri’tu- | i, &e. 


Ma’cte | ju'dex | mo’rtu- | o’ram |] 
Μα οἰο | re’x vi- | ve’nti- | um. 
So’lve | vo’cem | me’ns so- | n’oram 
So’lve | linguam | mo’bi- | lem. ] 
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Ez K ὃ Ἑλένη θαλάμοιο θνώδεος ὑψορόφοιο 
Ἓλνυθεν, Ἀρτέμιδι χρυσηλακάτῳ eixvia. 

TH ὃ ap au Αδρήστη κλισίην εὔτυκτον éOnxev" 

ΑἉλκίππη δὲ τάπητα φέρεν μαλακοῦ ἐρίοιο" 


Φυλω ὃ ἀργύρεον τάλαρον Φέρε, τόν οἱ ἔδωκεν 

, 4 ’ , a ῥύ , 8 y , 
Ἀλκάνδρη, Πολυβοιο ὁάμαρ, ὃς evar evi OnBns 
Αἰγνπτίῃς, ὅθι πλεῖστα ὁόμοις ἐν κτήματα καῖται 


Ὃς Μενελάῳ dwxe ov apryupeas ἀσαμίνθους, 
Autous δὲ τρίποδας, δέκα δὲ χρυσοιο χγάλαντα. 
Χωρὶς ὃ αὖθ Ἑλένη ἄλοχος πόρε κάλλιμα δώρα" 
Ἀρυσέην + ἠλακάτην τάλαρὀν ϐ᾽ ὑπόκυκλον 


w 
ΟπΠασσεν 
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ROM her perfumed chamber wending, 
Did the high-born Helen go: 

Artemis she seemed descending, 

Lady of the golden bow; 
Then Adrasta, bent on duty, 

Placed for her the regal chair; 
Carpet for the feet of beauty 

Spread Alcippe soft and fair. 


2 
Phylo came the basket holding, 
Present of Alcandra’s hand; 
Fashioned was its silvery moulding 
In old Egypt’s wealthy land; 
She, in famous Thebé living, 
Was of Polybus the spouse, 
He with soul of generous giving 
Shared the wealth that stored his house. 


3 
Ten gold talents from his coffer, 
Lavers twain of silver wrought, 
With two tripods as his offer, 
Had he to Atrides brought; 
While his lady came bestowing 
Gifts to Helen rich of price, 
Gave a distaff, golden, glowing, 
Gave this work of rare device. 
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, ’ - , Q , , 
Apryupeov, xpvap ὃ ἐπὶ χείλεα κεκρααντο. 
Τόν pa οἱ ἀμφίπολις Φυλω παρέθηκε φέρουσα, 

, , a , > 4 > 9 > - 
Νήματος ασκητοιο βεβυσμένον αὐτὰρ ex αὐτῷ 
9 , , > 4 9? v7 

Πλακατη τετάνυστο, ἰοδνεφὲες εἶἴρος «χουσα. 


ἝἜχζετο ὃ ἐν κλισµῷ, ὑπὸ δὲ θρῆνυς ποσἰν ηεν. 
ae 2 ὸ f 5 ) , > ? ο, ο 
Αυτίκα 0 ry επέεσσι πὀσιν ἐρεεινεν ἕκαστα 
Ἔδμεν On, Μενέλαε Διοτρεφές, οἵτινες οἵδε 
᾿Ανορῶν εὐχετόωνται ἱκανάμεν ἡμέτερον Oe ; 
’ 4 > #0 . / δέ θ ? 
Ψευσομαι, 7 ετυµον ἐρέω»5 κέλεται de µε θυµος. 
» , ρ , , ’ x5 δέ 
Ov yap πω τινα nut εοικότα woe ἴδεσθαι, 
vw» WwW ’ wv - , a Vf 2 , 
Οὔτ᾽ ἀνδρ᾽ οὔτε Ὕυναϊκα--σέβας µ ἔχει εἰσορό- 


Ὡς 88° Ὀδυσσῆος µεγαλήτορος uli ἔοικεν, 
Τηλεμάχῳ, τὸν ὄλειπε νόον γεγαῶτ Evi οἴκῳ 
Κεῖνος ἀνήρ, St ἐμεῖο κυνώπιδος elvex Αχαιοὶ 
”Ηλθεθ ὑπὸ Τροίην, πόλεμον θρασὺν ὀρμαίνοντες. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF HELEN. 


4 

Shaped was it in fashion rounded, 
All of silver but the brim, 

Where by skilful hand ’twas bounded, 
With a golden-guarded rim. 

Now to Helen Phylo bore it, 
Of its well-spun labour full, 

And the distaff laid she o’er it, 
Wrapt in violet-tinted wool. 


5 
Throned, then, and thus attended, 
_ Helena the king addressed : 
‘Menelaus, Jove-descended, 


Know’st thou who is here thy guest? 


Shall I tell thee, as I ponder, 
What I think, or false or true; 

Gazing now with eyes of wonder 
On the stranger whom I view? 


6 
‘Shape of male or female creature, 
Like to bold Odysseus’ son; 
Young Telemachus in feature, 
As this youth I seen have none. 
From the boy his sire departed, 
And to Tlion’s coast he came, 
When to valiant war ye started 
All for me—a thing of shame.’ 
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Τὴν ὃ απαμειβόμενος προσέφη ζανθὸς Μενέλαος’ 
᾿Οὕτω νῦν καὶ «γω νοέω, yuvat, ὡς σὺ ἐΐσκεις᾽ 
Κείνου γὰρ. τοιοίδε πόδες τοιαίδε τε χεῖρες, 
᾿Οφθαλμών τε Boral κεφαλή 7 ἐφύπερθά τε 
χαῖται. 

Καὶ νῦν ῆτοι «γω μεμνημένος aup ‘Oducni 
Μυθεόμην ὅσα κεῖνος ὀϊζύσας eporynoev 

Aug epol, αὐτὰρ ὁ πικρὸν vm ὀφρύσι δάκρυον 


εἶβδεν, 


Χλαϊναν πορφυρέην avr οφθαλμοιῖν ανασχων. 
Tov ὃ av Νεστορίδης Πεισίστρατος ἀντίον nuda’ 
᾿Ατρείδη Μενέλαε Διοτρεφὲές, ὄρχαμε λαών, 
Kelvov μέντοι 0 υἱὸς ἐτήτυμονν ὡς αγορεύεις. 


AdAa σαόφρων ἐστὶ, 


- | {4 - 
νεμεσσᾶται ὃ evi θυμφ, 
“QS ελθωὼν τὸ πρῶτον, επεσβολίας αναφαίνειν 
- ~ ~ A ’ ρα 
“Avra σόθεν, τοῦ vai θεοῦ ὡς τερπόµεθ avon. 
> 4 | / , ε ? , 
Αυταρ «με mpoenxe Γερήνιος πποτα Νέστωρ, 
~ ‘ ld 
T@ Gua πομπὸν ἔπεσθαι) ἐέλδετο γάρ σε ἰδέσθαι, 
wv wv 
ὌὌφρα οἱ 4 τι ἔπος ὑποθήσεαι, Πέ τι ἔργον. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF HELEN. 


7 
And Atrides spake, replying, 
‘Lady, so I think as thou, 
Such the glance from eyeball flying, 
Such his hands, his feet, his brow; 
Such the locks his forehead gracing ; 
And I marked how, as I told 
Of Odysseus’ deeds retracing, 
Down his cheek the tear-drop rolled. 


8 
‘While he wiped the current straying 
With his robe of purple hue.’ 
Nestor’s son then answered, saying,— 
‘What thou speakest, king, is true. 
He who at thy board is sitting 
Is of wise Odysseus sprung; 
Modest thoughts, his age befitting, 
Hitherto have stilled his tongue. 


9 
‘To address thee could he venture, 
While thy winning accents flowed, 
In our ravished ears to enter, 
As if uttered by a god! 
At Gerenian Nestor’s sending 
Comes beneath my guidance he, 
In the hope thy well intending 
To his guest of help may be, 
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Πολλὰ γὰρ ἄλγε ὄχει πατρὸς Tats οἰχομένοιο 
Ἐν μεγάροις, @ un ἄλλοι αοσσητΊρες ἔωσιν, 
Ὡς νῦν Τηλεμάχῳ' ο μὲν οἴχεται, οὐὸέ οἱ ἄλλοι 


4 “ , , 
Elo’, of κεν κατὰ δῆμον ἀλάλκοιεν κακότητα. 


[I have condensed into two stanzas the substance of 
the lines from v. 168 to v. 218, as I fear they would seem 
tedious in this metre. I resume at 219.] 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF HELEN. 


10 

Many a son feels sorrow try him 
While his sire is far away, 

' And no faithful comrade by him, 
In his danger prop or stay. 

So, my friend, now vainly sighing, 
O’er his father absent long, 

Finds no hand, on which relying, 
He may meet attempted wrong.’ 


11 
[Kindly Menelaus spake hin, 
Praised his sire in grateful strain, 
Told his whilome hope to take him 
As a partner in his reign; 
All were softened at his telling 
Of the days now past ‘and gone; 
Wept Telemachus, wept Helen, | 
Fell the tears from Nestor’s son. 


12 
Gushing came they for his brother, 


Slain by Dawn-born Memnon’s sword ; 


But his grief he strove to smother, 
As unfit for festal board. _ 

Ceased the tears for wo and slaughter, 
And again began the feast; 

‘Round Asphalion bore the water, 

Tendered to. each noble guest.] 

H. B. 
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"Ενθ avr’ add’ ἐνόησ᾽ Ἑλένη, Atos exryeryauia’ 

Αὐτίκ' ap’ eis οἶνον βάλε φάρµακον, ἔνθεν ἔπινον, 

Νηπενθές (1) +’ ἄχολόν τε, κακῶν ἐπίληθον ἁπάν- 
των. 

“Os τὸ καταβρόξειεν, επἠν κρητῆρι µιγείη, 

Οὔ κεν ἐφημέριός ye [βάλοι κατὰ δάκρυ παρειών, 


Ουδ ef ot κατατεθναίη µήτηρ τε πατήρ τε, 
Οὐδ' εἴ ot προπάροιθεν ἀδελφεὸν ἤ φίλον υἱὸν 
Χαλκφ δηϊόφεν, ὁ ὃ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὀρῷτο. 

Τοῖα Atos θυγάτηρ exe φάρμακα µητιόεντα, 
᾿Εσθλὰ, τά ot Πολύδαμνα πόρεν, Θώνος παράκοιτις, 
Αἰγυπτίη' τῇ πλεῖστα Φέρει ζείδωρος ἄρουρα 
Φάρμακα, πολλὰ μὲν ἐσθλὰ µεμιγµένα, πολλὰ 

δὲ λυγρά. 
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13 

Then to banish gloomy thinking, 
Helen on gay fancy bent, 

In the wine her friends were drinking, 
Flung a famed medicament: 

Grief-dispelling, wrath-restraining, 
Sweet oblivion of all wo; 

He the bowl thus tempered draining 

' Ne’er might feel a tear to flow. 


14 
No, not e’en if she who bore him 
And his sire in death were laid; 
Were his brother slain before him, 
Or his son with gory blade. 
In such drugs was Helen knowing; 
Egypt had supplied her skill, 
Where these potent herbs are growing, 
Some for good, and some for ill. 


19—2 


NOTES. 


Nore (1). p. 290. 
Νηπεγθές τ) ἄχολόν τε, κακῶν ἐπίληθον ἁπάντων. 

Wuat the nepenthe may be has puzzled critics and 
physicians. It is generally supposed to be opium; others 
think it the sedative extract of hyoscyamus, monkshood, 
or some such narcotic plant. Shall I hazard a conjecture, 
ψεύσομαι ἢ ἔτυμον ἐρέωῦ The mixture which Helen gives 
her guests is intoxicating. The derivation from νη and 
πένθος, though plausible enough, as combined here with 
ἄχολο», is apparently an afterthought. It is, in all pro- 
bability, an Oriental word adopted into Greek, and, by the 
Greeks, as in many other such cases, assumed as their own, 
and supplied, as a matter of course, with a Greek etymo- 
logy. I need not go further for an example than Ἰησοῦς 
(Joshua) derived from ἰάομαι. As for the νη, that may be 
easily disposed of-——either in the sense of value, or veos— 
and then πενθες remains. Striking off the grammatical 
termination, we come to the root rev. This is the same 
word, with an aspiration, as πεντ, the root of πέντε, five. 
Now, evr comes directly from Sanscrit; and the Sanscrit 
has supplied us with another word, which originally, in 
India, five, is now the name of what jovial drainers of the 
bowl, who know nothing of its etymology, are in the habit 
of describing as our national liquor, viz. punch. A refer- 
ence to no more recondite authority than Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary will shew the Indian origin of this word, expressive 
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of the liquor of five ingredients. If my conjecture be 
allowed, the author, whoever he may have been, of ‘ Punch 
cures the gout, the cholic, and the tisick,’ was unconsci- 
ously imitating one of the most famous passages of Homer, 
Od. A. 220, &c. I may here remark, that a familiarity 
with the use of drugs, as elsewhere of divination, ascribed 
to Helen by Homer, is another characteristic of ladies of 
her disposition. 


NOTE UPON φὴ. 


In a hasty note on my 9th ballad, I threw out a sug- 
gestion that, in the 478th verse of the 15th Odyssey, ὡς 
might perhaps be read φἠ. 

ἄντλῳ 0 ἐνδούπησε πεσοῦσα gy εἰναλίη κἠήξ' 
instead of πεσοῦσ᾽ as. The verse so read appears to me 
more harmonious, though the received text must be con- 
sidered as well qualified to express the plump souse of the 
woman or the bird into the water. Buttmann, of whom 
I have more to say before I conclude this note, remarks, 
under the head ¢ (in Fishlake’s translation, p. 534), that, 
‘throughout the whole of Homer, the simple ὧς, when 
placed before the noun in the sense of as, never stands 
otherwise than at the beginning of a sentence with a verb 
or a participle expressed, except in such cases evidently 
elliptic, as Od. &. 441, αἴθ οὕτως, Εὔμαιε, φίλος Ad πατρὶ 
γένοιο, Ὡς ἐμοὶ. In strict comparisons, on the other hand’ 
[I must remark that Fishlake ought to have known that in 
English, at least, os may be always translated as, just as 
in the other construction], ‘where before the nominative 
or accusative it answers to the Latin instar with the geni- 
tive, we never find ws in any part of Homer as in that 
single (?) passage, ὡς κύματα μακρὰ θαλάσσης. Every where 
else we have either the simple ὡς after the noun, as θεὸς 
ὥς, λύκοι ὥς, δρυόχους ὥς; or, where placed before the noun, 
we have ὥστε, a8 ὥστε κρήνη µελάνυδρος, ὥστε λέοντε δύω, 
ὥστε yuvaixas; OF Ure, as Ure κούρη, Fre νεβρούς, &e.’ 


This rule could be better and more briefly laid down, by 
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saying that ‘when ὡς is equivalent to ceu in Latin, it is 
placed after the noun, as λύκοι ὥς, translated by Virgil lupi 
ceu’ [Virgil who, I suppose, knew the relative force of the 
Greek and Latin languages, did not think of employing 
luporum instar as the proper equivalent] ‘in other cases it 
precedes.’ Now, the line above quoted by Buttmann, os 
κύματα μακρὰ θαλάσσης (read by Zenodotus, φἠ κύματα] is 
not the only example in which his canon is violated, as he 
carelessly supposes, for in the Odyssey we have os εἰναλίη 
κήξ. I suppose, if the rule be correct, ὡς is as much out 
of place before a noun adjective as a noun substantive, and 
therefore, with Zenodotus in the Iliad, would replace it 
by φἠ. (I own I do not like the unusual collocation of 
the adjective, and would have no objection to find a vari- 
ous reading for εἰναλίη.) If it be deemed an act of ultra 
temerity to introduce the strange word $7, without hint or 
authority from ancient critics, scholiasts, or commentators, 
ὡστ' εἰναλίη should be substituted, as JJ. Β. 459, dor’ dpvi- 
θων, 474, dor αἱπόλια, and a hundred other places. 

But I am asked, What is φἠ 2 and I referred to Butt- 
mann. Φή, then, is twice read in the sense of ὡς by Zeno- 
dotus, me judice a superior critic to Aristarchus—once in 
the passage above quoted. Jl. Β. 144, Kann 8 ἁγορὴ, ὡς 
κύματα paxpa θαλάσσης, where, except for the grammatical 
canon just mentioned, it could make no alteration, and, of 
course, is of no importance. In the other passage, &. 499, 
φἠ for ds is a decided improvement. Peneleus strikes off 
the head of Ilioneus, in whose eye was still sticking the 
spear by which he had been slain, and then 

— 6 δὲ φῆ, κώδειαν ἀνασχῶνι 
πέφραδέ τε Ίρωεσσι, καὶ εὐχόμενος éxos ηὔδα. 
If φἠ, according to received usage, be considered as ἴφη, 
we must suppose that κώδειαν is put for ods κώδειαν, an 
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ellipsis never occurring in Homer, or, I suppose, in any 
body else; or translate κώδεια as if it were literally a 
human head, not the head of a poppy, according to the 
usage of some later poets, inclined thereto, in all proba- 
bility, by their puzzled: interpretation of this very line, 
and who are no authorities for Homeric language; but, by 
so interpreting it, we lose all the beauty and fitness of the 
simile. We must also believe that Homer used such lan- 
guage as this:-‘ And he lifting [i as if tt were) the head of 
8 poppy; said and spoke to the Trojans, and uttered these 
words.’ Aristarchus felt the force of the objection derived 
from a tautology, which in any author would be offensive, 
but in Homer impossible; and, according to his usual cus- 
tom in difficulty, struck it out. This mended the passage 
somewhat; but the other objection remains. Read, with 
Zenodotus, ὁδὲ, gy κώδειαν dvacyov—all difficulty vanishes, 
and the striking simile is preserved. ‘ And he lifting it, as 
8 poppy-head, addressed the Trojans, and uttered these 
boasting words.’ 

Much of the above is condensed from Buttmann. I 
quote what follows in extenso from his translator, Fishlake, 
pp. 532-534. 

‘1. That Zenodotus, in order to help himself out of a 
difficult passage, invented a word totally unknown, I should 
hope will no longer be believed; there remains, therefore, 
only the opinion that he inconsiderately introduced into 
Homer the usage of some later epic, as Antimachus or 
Callimachus, to whom the old poet was a stranger. But 
the only scholium on the second passage says of Antima- 
chus, in plain language, that he may possibly have misun- 
derstood the language of Homer, and so have brought 
forward and introduced the $7 into his own poems,—an. 
inconceivable suspicion this against a poet of Plato’s time! 
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Surely, Homer’s language was not then so obsolete, that at 
a period when the Greek language was in its zenith of life 
and vigour a poet could, from misunderstanding one single 
passage, have borrowed from him an unheard-of word, and 
immediately have taken it into use. 7, therefore, was, in 
the time of Antimachus, a word of rare occurrence, it is 
true, but an undoubted one, and acknowledged to come 
from the old epic; and Hermann has, with the greatest 
probability, restored it (without any further critical traces 
to guide him than the thing itself, and the imitations given 
above) in one of the remains of the poetry, Hymn Merc., 
241, where it is said of the infant Mercury, that, at the 
approach of Apollo, he retired quickly to his swaddling. 
clothes, and wrapped himself up in them. 
Δή pa νέὀόλλοντος, προκαλεύµενοε ἥδυμον ὕπνον 
᾿Εγρήσσων ἐτεόν ye. 
It is true that the text might remain as it is here, for Mer- 
cury was really a new-born child; but the δή stands in a 
part of the construction and of the verse, where it is con- 
trary to all we know and feel of Greek. As soon, however, 
as, with Hermann, we write φἠ, ‘just as a new-born child,’ 
all is correct and beautiful. If Antimachus had in his 
mind some older passage, it was either this or a similar 
one; for the astonishingly mutilated words of that poet, 
which the scholiast quotes on Π.Σ. 500, $7) γέρων οἷσιν, can 
hardly have stood any where but at the beginning of a 
verse, as thus: 
Φή Pa γέρων οἶσιν.ι.......... 

‘2. According to this, there is no doubt that as long 
as the syllable 7 stands in the second Homeric passage, 
it must be construed and explained as Zenodotus has 
done. For in answer to the observation, that Homer 
nowhere else uses φἠ thus, I think it would be sufficient 
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to say, that such an unintelligible piece of patchwork as 
the sentence is according to the common reading does not 
occur again in all Homer. And do we not make Homer 
use, in every instance but one, χρή, and in that one δεῖ ὃ in 
every instance but one ἦρχε, and in that one dpye? In our 
days, the objection, generally speaking, can no longer 
have any force; for as it is proved by Antimachus alone, 
that the construction with 7 existed in the old epic lan- 
guage, is it to be wondered at (even if Homer himself did 
not use it) that it should be introduced once or twice into 
Homer's poem by rhapsodists, who went on reciting through 
the whole cycle? 

«8. This must be, therefore, in our text the established 
form for the passage at 1. &. 499; because it stands there 
correct to the very letter; because it is not only Greek, 
but old Greek ; and because in explaining it away we make 
Homer talk unintelligibly. But how is it in the first pas- 
sage? It is true that there is no absolute need of it there; 
but that very circumstance shews that we do Zenodotas 
an injustice, if we accuse him of acting from mere capri- 
cious fancy. Zenodotus could never have thought of 
writing ¢ there, if it had not been a reading of his time ; 
and as such it must, at all events, be treated with proper 
respect.’ 

The careless reading of Buttmann is evident in this 
passage. He gives Hermann the credit of having restored 
the word ¢7, in the line quoted from the Hymn of Mer- 
cury, ‘without any further critical traces to guide him than 
the thing itself, and the intimations given above.’ It happens 
that the line has long been a subject of critical dispute 
and conjecture. The oldest editions have δή pa νεόλλυτος, 
but this construction of δὴ is intolerable. Martinus re- 
commended στῆ, or βῆ, or ota; which last was received by 
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several other critics. But Barnes, before Hermann was 
born, had proposed $7 fa, translating the passage ‘ videri 
utique voluit nuper lotus.’ Here I submit that, though he 
interprets, and, of course, accents the word in a different 
manner, he afforded Hermann a very intelligible ‘ critical 
trace; and I further submit that a critic on Homer, who has 
not read Barnes, or, having read him, has forgotten what 
he wrote, is a very careless reader indeed. [I may remark, 
in passing, that Shelley seems to have read ¢7 in the sense 
of as, in his striking version of the Hymn to Mercury : 
There he lay, innocent as a new-born child. } 

It should be added, that Buttmann affords no great 
proof of learning or sagacity in representing the words 
quoted from Antimachus—<dy γέρων olow—as being ‘ as- 
tonishingly mutilated,’ or in proposing as their substitutes, 
gy pa γέρων oiow. For to what could οἶσιν refer? The 
mending is easier. It is but a simple feature. Read 
merely φἠ γεράνοισιν, like cranes—common objects of com- 


‘ parison in epic poetry. 


*,* Τ here conclude these ballads. Accident has con- 
fined the series to the Odyssey; but I must add, that I 
think it the older of the two Homeric poems; for which 
belief, in spite of Longinus, I could adduce some reasons ; 
but I have taken up sufficient quantity of room already. 
And so I bid farewell to Homer, the Port. In the words 
of a sincere admirer, though a feeble follower, Silius 
Italicus : 


Meruit deus esse videri, 
Et fait in tanto non parvum pectore numen, 
CARMINE COMPLEXUS TERRAM, MARE, SIDERA, MANES, 
Et canto Musas, ET PH@BUM ZQUAVIT HONORE. 
Punic. x. Lib. xiii. 786-9. 


THE END. 
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